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Norticr.— With this week’s number of the “Specrator” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 7th to December 29th, 1906, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ncccetliatl 

. the capital of Jamaica, founded by the sur- 

vivors of the earthquake which ruined Port Royal in 1692, 
and the most prosperous and important town in the British 
‘West Indies, has now in its turn been devastated by a similar 
calamity. As in the case of San Francisco, the damage done by 
the earthquake, which took place on Monday afternoon, was 
aggravated by outbreaks of fire, and the death-roll is estimated 
at not less than seven hundred, including, besides many promi- 
nent citizens, Sir James Fergusson, a gallant Crimean veteran, 
whoserved his country with distinction in India and the Colonies, 
satin Parliament off and on for fifty years, and held various 
Ministerial offices in Conservative Administrations between 
1860-1892. A large party of distinguished British visitors were 
visiting the island at the time of the earthquake; but, with the 
lamentable exception already noted, none are reported missing. 








It was hoped at first that the accounts of the damage and 
loss of life had been exaggerated, but reports from the 
Governor and eye-witnesses of the disaster state that already 
three hundred and forty-three bodies have been buried, and 
that, although the effects of the earthquake have been confined 
to the three parishes of Kingston, Port Royal, and St. 
Andrew, within that area the majority of houses have been 
ruined beyond repair. Warned by the first shocks, the 
whites hurried into the open, but the negroes sought shelter in 
the poorer quarters of the city, where the greatest loss of life 
occurred. The business quarters were also wrecked or burned 
out, and nine thousand persons are reported homeless. On the 
otber hand, though the sea-bottom has shifted owing to the 
earthquake, the shipping in the harbour suffered little or no 
damage, and the party of British visitors who were in session at 
the Agricultural Conference escaped without injury. Itis satis- 
factory to learn that perfect discipline has been maintained in 
the city, excellent work having been done by the ships’ doctors, 
the native police, the West Indian Regiment, and the clergy. 
Sympathy with the inhabitants in their distress is widespread 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the United States having 
promptly despatched warships with offers of assistance. 
Messages of condolence and offers of help bave come from the 
Canadian and American Governments, and the Lord Mayor 
of London has opened a Mansion House Fund, headed by 
large scriptions from the King, the Queen, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 


On Friday week M. Poincaré, the Minister of Finance in 
the late Cabinet, opened in the Senate the criticism of the 








new French Budget. He explained that a new financial 
policy had arisen, a policy of adventure, which saw no harm 
in deficits, and was always too ready to embark on new 
expenditure. He did not blame M. Caillaux for this, but the 
number of conflicting interests which the Government had to 
appease. In 1905 there was a net surplus of £2,400,000, but 
soon came fresh military and educational demands, and in 
1906 “it was necessary to make an issue of £25,600,000 State 
bonds, and to utilise £3,680,000 of exceptional revenue, as well 
as a large slice of the Chinese indemnity. For 1907, apart from 
the extraordinary Moroccan expenses, there was a deficit of 
£4,000,000. It was true that the general prosperity of France 
was very great, but this was no reason for such improvident 
national finance. M. Caillaux had declared that he did not 
need a loan, but he had borrowed, as a matter of fact, from 
the floating Debt. The ex-Minister implored the Government 
not to indulge in perilous optimism, but to follow M. Rouvier 
in attempting once more “to secure the unity of the 
Budget.” 


The third Assembly of French Bishops, summoned to 
discuss the Separation Law, met in Paris on Tuesday. The 
Bishop of Dijon, one of the secretaries, has just returned 
from Rome, and it is hoped that he may have instructions 
from the Vatican which will relieve the strain of the situation. 
The Bishops have only till February 3rd to save the temporary 
allowances of the priests, and the loss of them will meana 
very serious embarrassment to the minor clergy, who are 
bearing the brunt of the conflict. There seems to be no very 
ready response to the appeal for funds, even in strongly Roman 
Catholic districts. In the Chamber of Deputies on the same 
day a striking speech was made by the Abbé Lemire, who, 
while attacking the taking over of the diocesan funds, took up 
the Republican point of view on the general question. 
M. Briand in reply defended the way in which’ the Govern- 
ment had administered the law, and declared that for any hard- 
ships the Church was wholly to blame. The diocesan funds 
would be handed over to the communal benevolent institutions, 
and the Government would make it their duty to take charge 
of aged or infirm priests, “ doing for them everything that the 
Catholic rulers had not known how to do.” 


A curious incident at Smyrna this week shows the prestige 
which attaches to British protection in the Near East. 
Kiamil Pasha, once Grand Vizier to the Sultan, and a good 
example of the respectable older Turkish school, fell out of 
favour some time ago, and was ordered to Aleppo. Aleppo 
has an ill name for Turkish exiles, so he succeeded in getting 
himself sent to Aidin, the province in which Smyrna is 
situated, and of this province he remained Vali till the other 
day. He is now eighty years old, and has been called upon to 
surrender his post, Rhodes being assigned to him as his place 
of residence. Rhodes, however, bears as ill a name as Aleppo, 
and, remembering the fate of Midhat, and following the 
example of Said Pasha, Kiamil has sought sanctuary in the 
British Embassy at Smyrna, and refuses to move till the 
Sultan has given the British Chargé d’Affaires assurances of 
his safety. The fact that his son, to whose misdeeds he is said 
to have owed the loss of his Valiship, has been received into 
high favour at Constantinople has naturally made the old 
man suspicious, more especially as he has powerful enemies 
at Codrt, and has always represented a policy the opposite of 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s. The assurances he seeks will no doubt be 
given, and, being assurances to Britain, the Sultan dare not 
go back on his word; but the whole incident shows that the 
British flag is still regarded in the Turkish Empire as the 
protection of those who stand in fear of injustice. 


The Cairo correspondent of the 7imes sends an interesting 
letter to Tuesday's issue on the military requirements of the 
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Sondan, taking for his text the slight increase—less than 
£130,000 all told—in the Budget of the Egyptian Ministry 
for War for 1907. The relations of the Government with 
Abyssinia are excellent, nor is any trouble feared from 
Dar Fur, but the extension of Government influence over 
the more remote districts of the Soudan, and the sup- 
pression of the tribal warfare in South-Eastern Kordofan, 
cannot be effected without an increase in the forces 
at the Sirdar’s disposal. Something has been done to 
vindicate the Government's prestige, and to restrain the 
“ Meks,” or mountain chiefs, hitherto raided by nomad Arabs, 
from raiding and kidnapping their neighbours; but it will be 
some time before South-Eastern Kordofan is as orderly and 
settled as the Dongola or White Nile provinces. In view of 
this situation, it has been thought necessary to enlarge the 
garrison of the Soudan, to erect fresh military buildings, and 
to increase the number of officers for the unhealthy districts 
in the Bahr-el-Ghezal province and on the Upper Nile, in 
order to secure that they shall have adequate leave. Half the 
new Soudanese battalion is to be raised in the course of the 
year; but the prejudice against military service amongst the 
blacks—a legacy of the Dervish methods of recruiting—and 
the Zemand for unskilled labour have led to a shortage in the 
sapply of men. The correspondent notes the excellent quality 
of the Hadendowa and other non-Arab tribes of the Eastern 
Soudan, who form part of the Arab battalion raised by the 
Italians at Kassala, and handed over to the Egyptian War 
Office at the retrocession of that town. The Baggara and 
other Western Arabs, enrolled of late years in the Police and 
Camel Corps, form another new element, and have done 
excellently so far. In conclusion, the writer expresses the 
belief that the military situation in Kordofan will be greatly 
improved by the construction of a railway from Khartoum to 
El Obeid. 


The Amir of Afghanistan was entertained at a State 
banquet by the Viceroy on Friday week, and proposed Lord 
Minto’s health in cordial terms. On the following day he 
witnessed a review of thirty thousand troops at Agra. Two 
entire divisions, mobilised for war—including three rifle 
brigades, two Gurkha and one British—marched past en 
masse with the Maharajah of Gwalior at the head of one of 
the cavalry regiments, and the display closed with a gallop of 
the horse artillery and cavalry in review order. In the 
evening a Chapter of the Indian Orders, largely attended by 
Indian chiefs, was held at the Palace Fort, and the Amir was 
invested with the Grand Cross of the Bath by Lord Minto. 
On Monday he visited the military camps and witnessed a 
sham fight. The Amir is reported to be well pleased by his 
reception. One does not look for effusiveness in an Oriental 
potentate, but the words used by him at the banquet were all 
the more impressive by reason of their simplicity. “I am 
very glad,” he said, “that the first occasion on which I have 
left my home has been to come to my friend’s house, and I 
hope and sincerely trust from my heart that I have found a 
personal friend for myself and for my Government, and I am 
very highly pleased.” 


The strong line taken by President Roosevelt in his 
Message to Congress, and his recent action in connexion 
with the Brownsville riots, led to an extraordinary speech from 
Senator Tillman last Saturday. The galleries of the Senate 
were packed in anticipation of a sensational outburst, and 
Senator Tillman was even more extravagant than usual, 
openly justifying lynching, and predicting that blood would 
flow like water in the settlement of the race question. All 
educated Americans repudiate these sentiments, but, as the 
Times correspondent in Washington observes, the publicity 
attaching to a Senator’s speeches—even though in a minority 
of one—undoubtedly tends to inflame race hatred, “ whether 
Mongolian, Indian, or negro, and to increase the difliculties 
of adjusting the relationship between the Caucasians and 
these races.” Whatever may be the imperfections of the 
House of Lords, none of its Members is capable of making so 
mischievous a speech as this. 


On Wednesday a great Exhibition of Australian products 
and manufactures was opened at Melbourne by the Governor- 
General. In his speech Lord Northcote congratulated 


Australia upon her great present prosperity, and urged the 
necessity of a scientific development of agriculture in order 


that hard-working settlers might be given a fair prospect of 
success. The true policy was Australia for the Australians, 
but this meant not a narrow exclusiveness, but the full use of 
their great natural advantages for the benefit of the younger 
generation and the immigrants of the future. They must 
follow the example of Canada and the Argentine and invite 
population, as well as seek for enlarged markets for Australian 
products. Only with an increased population could Australia 
be made strong for self-defence and able to assert her authority 
in the councils of the Empire. Mr. Deakin, the Federal 
Premier, followed in the same strain. Australia, he said, 
was capable of supplying Australian needs both in peace and 
war, but her resources must be developed if she was to remain 
permanently white and permanently British. We are glad to 
see that this liberal policy is gaining ground in the great 
Southern continent. As the Times well puts it, the logical 
correlative of “Australia for the Australians” is “ Austra- 
lians for Australia.” Wealth is useless without a growing 
population. 


On Monday was published the Special Army Order to 
which Mr. Haldane referred in his speech at Glasgow last 
week, and which contains the revised organisation for the 
Regular Field Army both in peace and war. Henceforward 
the model of the Continental army corps, each comprising three 
divisions of two infantry brigades apiece, is officially discarded, 
and its place taken by the Japanese model of large divisions, 
each containing three infantry brigades with divisional cavalry 
and artillery. The change has been recognised as desirable 
fora long time, for, apart from the divisional organisation 
being more manageable in itself, it corresponds to the Indian 
system, and makes co-operation simpler. The reform, if not 
new, is welcome; but we would point out that it in no 
way increases onr military assets. It provides a better frame- 
work, but it does not give us the men to fill that framework. 
We may mention also the prospectus of the newly formed 
National Defence Association, which was published on the 
same day. It aims at providing for a continuous and non- 
party interest in and investigation of military questions. Its 
organisation is admirably catholic, and it should perform a 
most valuable work in keeping the attention of the public 
directed to the essential points in our Army policy. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Haldane presided at a 
meeting of the Royal United Service Institution at which 
Major R. A. Johnson (lst V.B. Hampshire Regiment) 
delivered a lecture on the Swiss Militia system. Major 
Johnson in his most interesting lecture emphasised the 
point that in Switzerland the military aspect of the canton 
had never been lost; with us, if we desired a true Militia 
system, that of the county must be revived. He also pointed 
out that commanding officers in the Swiss Army were for the 
most part non-professional men-at-arms. “Such radical 
doctrines, taken literally, involved nothing less than a march 
against the foe under General John Burns, with Colonel 
Rufus Isaacs as his chief intelligence officer, and the manager 
of Harrod’s Stores in charge of the transport.” For the rest, 
Major Johnson said, we must face the fact that “a national 
army meant the almost entire sacrifice of field sports, especi- 
ally amongst the upper classes, from which the officers were 
drawn.” He noted also that the period of preliminary instruc- 
tion was longer in the Swiss Army than in our Militia, but 
far shorter than that considered necessary in the great armies 
of Europe. Mr. Haldane, who paid a well-deserved compli- 
ment to the ability and zeal of the lecturer, admitted that the 
Swiss system had disposed of the “ fine old superstition ” that 
you could not have artillery except upon an expert basis so 
high that it was unattainable by civilian training, but he con- 
tended that the lecture had brought out the point that a Reserve 
could not exist on a short-training basis. Mr. Haldane’s 
remarks, in short, as regards the reorganisation of the 
Auxiliary Forces were sympathetic but non-committal. 


On Friday week Mr. Asquith delivered his address as Lord 
Rector to the students of the University of Glasgow. He 
chose for his subject “ Ancient Universities and the Modern 
World,” and discoursed on the true functions of the Uni- 
versity. It must be “cosmopolitan in its composition and 
catholic in its range.” Knowledge was only divorced from 
practice by a shallow philosophy, for no true learning was 








without its value in practical life. Literature gave not only 
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g freemasonry of spirit and understanding, but a perpetual 
stimulus to the mind. History showed us morals writ large in 
the fate of nations, philosophy gave perspective and elevation. 
All alike gave the student a sense of the unseen, of the things 
of the spirit, which “gives dignity to service, inspiration to 
work, purpose to suffering, a value, immeasurable and eternal, 
to the humblest of human lives.” This was the true aim of 
University education, the training of the mind and character, 
not the turning out of so many experts in so many branches. 
Knowledge must be sought single-heartedly for its own sake, 
and not for its usefulness in the world, for it would fail of that 
usefulness if it was pursued in any narrow commercial spirit. 
Mr. Asquith’s eloquent and inspiriting address is one of the 
best statements we have seen of the function of the 
“humanities” in modern education. 





Mr. Keir Hardie addressed a Labour demonstration at 
Darvel, Ayrshire, on Saturday last, and made a remarkable 
speech. After vindicating the existence of the Labour Party as 
the only satisfactory means for enabling working people to look 
after their own affairs, Mr. Keir Hardie turned to the Rectorial 
addresses of Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith, who both “belonged 
to that section which came near wrecking Liberalism and 
making its return to power for ever impossible in the country.” 
Of the three prominent Liberal Imperialists in Scotland, two 
were of the Birmingham type, and had supported the war. 
“Two of that company were members of the inner tabernacle: 
the third, Lord Rosebery, the best man of the three, was the 
scapegoat, because he was wandering in the wilderness solitary 
and alone, bearing the sins of his party upon him.” Mr. Hal- 
dane’s national ideals were drawn from Japan and Germany, 
and his highest type was a form of military organisation which 
crushed out all individualism on the part of the rank-and-file. 
Mr. Asquith’s reference to ancient Rome furnished Mr. Keir 
Hardie with a pessimistic parallel. Great Britain, in his view, 
was following step by step the very pathway that led Rome 
to her ruin,—holding down India by the sword, oppressing 
native races, and exalting landlordism. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the Labour and Socialist Party, which was fight- 
ing its great fight, was going to come through in triumph. 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s left-handed testimonial to Lord Rosebery is 
sufficiently surprising, and it is strange to find him, a 
Socialist, protesting against the crushing out of individualism. 
As regards the analogy of Germany, the triumph of Socialism 
is discounted by the declarations of the Social Democratic 
leaders as to the maintenance of the nation in arms, 


In the course of a speech delivered at Newcastle on Tuesday 
night Mr. Bryce dealt at length with the state of Ireland and 
the prospects of further Irish legislation. He contended that 
all the arguments on which Liberals had relied in advocating 
changes in the government of Ireland in 1886 or 1893 had 
been strengthened by his experiences in the last year. But 
he frankly admitted that the Castle officials had been much 
maligned. His own experience was that they had been 
perfectly loyal in carrying out every direction the British 
Government gave them ; but the strength of the laws lay in 
the consent of the people, and he was persuaded that nothing 
but good could come from the grant of a large measure of 
local self-government such as would enable an Irish authority 
to deal with education, and allow the Irish a pretty wide 
latitude in spending a certain sum of money in their owu way 
and for the purposes they thought good. The present tranquil 
state of the country, the new outburst of patriotic spirit, and 
the crusade in favour of temperance were most reassuring 
symptoms. He deprecated the notion that the extension of 
self-covernment to Ireland could be any source of political 
danger to England. “Those in Ireland who desire separation 
are an insignificant minority; the great bulk of the people 
have the common-sense to know that they must continue 
linked with Great Britain. The idea of a serious movement 
in favour of separation is a mere chimera.” We deal with 
the issues raised by Mr. Bryce elsewhere, but may say 
here that his speech, though unduly optimistic in certain 
respects, affords little support to the view that the Govern- 
ment Bill will involve a violation of election pledges. 





Last Saturday evening in the Queen’s Hall, in the presence 
of a brilliant audience which included the King and the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of the Abruzzi delivered a lecture 
on his recent expedition to Ruwenzori. Besides describing 





minutely the various stages in his exploration of the range, 
and the heights and situations of the chief summits, he gave 
an interesting sketch of the work of early travellers, and 
paid a high tribute to the assistance which he had received 
throughout from British officials. His Royal Highness spoke 
in English, and the lecture was illustrated by some hundred 
wonderful mountain photographs by Signor Sella. At the 
close the King in a genial speech conveyed the thanks of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of the audience to the 
Duke, and, in reviewing his career as an explorer, expressed 
the hope that he had still a long life before him in which 
to win fresh triumphs. The Duke was warmly welcomed by 
the great meeting, and we can only repeat what we said last 
week, that he has the admiration of every Englishman who 
has in his soul any spark of the enterprise of his race, 


Two reforms of great interest to both branches of the legal 
profession were announced on Friday week. At a Council of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court it was decided to change 
the date of the beginning of the Long Vacation from 
August 13th to August Ist, and to begin the Michaelmas 
sittings on October 12th instead of October 24th. The 
change is one which has been long demanded by the Bar. At 
a meeting of the Law Society on the same day it was resolved 
by a large majority 1,169 members against 609—to 
appoint a Committee to consider what steps the Society 
should take in safeguarding clients’ money. The Committee, 
which consists of eleven highly respected and representative 
members of the profession, will inquire what rules shall be 
adopted by the Society as to (a) the method in which a 
solicitor should keep his own and his clients’ accounts and 
the audit thereof; (6) the keeping and andit of trust 
accounts; (c) the conduct of professional business; (d) the 
formation of a guarantee fund. We warmly congratulate 
the Society upon the step which it has taken, a step which 
will increase its reputation with the public. 


A very interesting announcement was made by the War 
Office in the London Gazette of Tuesday. The King, it is 
stated, has been graciously pleased to approve of the decora- 
tion of the Victoria Cross being delivered to the representa- 
tives of four officers and two private soldiers who fell in the 
performance of acts of valour, for which they would have 
been recommended to the late Queen for the Victoria Cross 
had they survived. Two of the feats thus posthumously 
honoured date back to the time of the Indian Mutiny; but 
the best known is that of Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill, 
who fell at Isandlhwana in a heroic but unavailing effort to 
save the Queen’s Colour of their regiment. 


We note with regret the death, which occurred on Friday 
week, of Canon Haig-Brown, Master of the Charterhouse since 
1897, and from 1863-1897 Head-Master of Charterhouse. Dr. 
Haig-Brown, who was chiefly responsible for the move to 
Godalming, earned the affection of boys and masters alike by 
his whole-hearted devotion to the great school of which he 
fairly won the title of the Second Founder. As one of his 
colleagues wrote of him at the time of his retirement— 

“ Witty though wise, though stern yet ever kind, 

A giant’s strength with gentleness combined ; 

So apt with learning simpler charms to blend, 

We oft forgot the master in the friend.” 
We also regret to announce the death last Sunday of the Very 
Rev. Robert Herbert Story, Principal of Glasgow University, 
at the age of seventy-two. Principal Story was not, like 
Principal Rainy, a great leader of controversy, but he was a 
fine type of the old dignified school of Scotch divines. 
Minister of the parish of Roseneath for twenty-seven years, he 
became known in the Church councils as the champion of 
new methods in worship, as well as the biographer of William 
Carstares. He was one of the Royal Chaplains, and, like bis 
friend, Dr. Norman Macleod, was greatly esteemed by the 
late Queen Victoria. In 1886 he was made Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow University, and in 1898 he 
succeeded Dr. Caird as Principal. No more perfect academic 
Head could well have been found, for he was an excellent 
business man and a firm disciplinarian, and his magnificent 
presence gave stateliness to any ceremony. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE LATEST ENCYCLICAL. 


HE Papal Encyclical issued to the world on 
January 11th shows Pius X. to be a very sincere 
and a very imprudent man. His Holiness believes every 
word he says, and what he says is that, loaded as he is 
with a mystic responsibility, he can make no peace with 
the civil Government of France until it recognises that 
the Church, “of which the Hierarchy is the foundation 
laid by our Saviour Jesus Christ,” is exempt from lay 
control, especially as regards her property. This means 
that the civil Government of France must submit to the 
Vatican under penalty of perpetual war with the Papacy, 
which at the same time has prohibited the Episcopacy from 
devising or adopting any form of compromise, The resort 
to “private worship ”—that is, the closing of all the 
churches—is not, it is true, enjoined “for the present”; 
but, with that exception, the Church is to proclaim herself 
-despoiled, and to remain disestablished and disendowed. 
The Pope obviously hopes that under this decision France 
will grow restless, and at last insist that all ecclesiastical 
property shall be replaced in ecclesiastical hands ; and that 
the Government of France, beaten and humiliated, will 
desist from what he calls its effort “ to de-Christianise ” 
the country, and will reopen negotiations with Rome. 


We cannot but think that in thus hoping Pius X. 
deceives himself, and will find that he has inflicted a grave 
blow upon the position, and, it may be, on the unity, of the 
Roman Catholic Church. There is no chance whatever, 
unless the Republic is overthrown, of any French Govern- 
ment repealing the Act of Separation, and unless it is 
repealed the tendency of the Church of France must be 
towards a new and national organisation. Howelse is that 
Church to be maintained? The idea that thirty-five thousand 
priests and nearly a. hundred Bishops can be maintained by 
contributions from abroad, or from Peter's Pence, as has 
been occasionally suggested, is an amiable dream which will 
not delude the Episcopate even fora day. Already the 
French Bishops are preparing to solicit subscriptions from 
the faithful in each parish, which when paid are to be at 
their own disposal, and, without selling the offices, to 
demand a higher rate for any ceremonial other than 
those provided for the very poor. The priests will 
not charge for a pauper funeral or for “the simplest 
form” of baptism or marriage, but they will charge 
for any office attended with the forms which the 
respectables of France think seemly or dignified. 
Supposing that device to succeed, the Bishops will be 
independent, will almost to a certainty act together, 
and will thus constitute themselves informally a Gallican 
Church. The Papal power to dictate to them will slowly 
wither away, the Papacy ceasing to be in any true sense a 
Monarchy, and falling back on its ancient position of a 
primacy among Bishops. Even if the Pope is recalcitrant 
and insists on his right to confirm the election of any 
Bishop, the Episcopacy will retain its co-optative power 
pending negotiations, and supported, as it is sure to be, by 
general public opinion, will be as little under discipline as 
if its members were the heads of English Congregational 
Churches. We say they will be supported by public 
opinion, because, so far as we can perceive, France, 
whether or no she has ceased to be Christian, has ceased 
to believe in ecclesiasticism. If the churches remain open 
and the offices are performed, and the Bishops keep up 
the necessary numbers of the priesthood, the French will 
forget the Pope, or regard him, as English Churchmen do, 
as a most eminent and interesting foreign prelate. The 
tendency of the world being towards national organisations, 
the example is almost certain to be followed, and the 
Papacy may find that the universal Christian Monarchy 
which it has tried for so many centuries to build up, and 
which with the aid of the Council of the Vatican it has 
nearly built up, has crumbled to pieces in its hands. There 
is no chance whatever that France will become Protestant ; 
there is little chance that she will become anything but 
what she is, a nation nominally Roman Catholic, leniently, 
not to say loosely, governed as to religious observances 
by a native Episcopate, which in its turn will own a most 
shadowy allegiance to the central power. Gallicanism, the 
spirit which the Popes have so long dreaded, will, in fact, 





have been enthroned by a Pope who most honestly believeg 
that his first duty is to protect his position as coclesinatioal 
Monarch. That is the way in which great institutions get 
ruined when their ultimate managers try to draw the chain 
by which they hold their subordinates too tightly. 

One is tempted to wonder as one surveys the Christian 
world whether a second Reformation may not be in the 
air, a Reformation directed not against Christianity, nor 
even against dogmatic theology—which, though often 
attacked, has very deep roots—but against ecclesiasticism, 
against the idea, that is, that any Christian priesthood hag 
as a caste been invested by Christ with miraculous or 
semi-miraculous powers. We seem to see signs of such a 
movement even among the Roman Catholic peoples ; and 
among Protestant peoples the laity at least have as 
a body largely accepted that new view. One observes this 
tendency in the struggle for the control of education, 
which, if the clergy were accepted as priests in the old 
sense, would naturally have passed into their hands, 
but which is passing in one way or another into the 
hands of the civil State, which daily in many directions 
accretes to itself more and more far-reaching powers. 
It is charging itself with the health of the body, and 
may slowly charge itself with the health of the mind. 
The symptoms of which we speak may be mere appear- 
ances, for nothing is so impossible to forecast as the 
direction of a religious movement; but, as it seems to us, 
the laity are everywhere grasping all power, and with the 
new education, and the spread of what is called “ science,” 
the laity will not be the friends of ecclesiasticism. They 
may be deeply pious, for the interest in the Whence and 
the Whither must always be the supreme interest of ordinary 
men ; and if they are pious they will be Christian, though 
their definitions of Christianity may be very numerous, or 
occasionally very vague. ‘The popular one for the immediate 
future will probably be philanthropy, touched and warmed 
by reverence for Christ; but that may not prove lasting. 
We do not believe in the least in the coming of an agnostic 
civilisation, such as the French Cabinet is said by its 
enemies to hope for; but the next development of society 
may take a form in which every man will be a priest unto 
himself, guided more, as he believes, by an inner light than 
by any external influence, whether from organised Churches 
or any other association of authorised men. 





DEVOLUTION AND HOME-RULE. 


ia we may judge from the delay in the announcement 
who is to succeed Mr. Bryce, the Prime Minister 
has not found it an easy matter to replace him. The 
Chief Secretaryship is not exactly a post which every one 
is anxious to fill, We may rather suppose that any 
acceptance of it has been qualified by the condition, “ If 
you cannot find any one else.” The distribution of praise 
and blame proceeds on too uniform a principle to give the 
holder of the office any doubt as to what his share will 
be. However evenly he may hold the balance between 
Irish parties, some leaning to one side or the other will 
be either detected or assumed, and from that moment his 
character will be written in advance. If he remembers 
that even the Nationalists are Irishmen, and as such have 
a claim upon his consideration, he is at once set down as 
a traitor. If he holds that even an Orangeman is entitled 
to protection against violence, he is certain to be labelled 
an oppressor. If it be true that Mr. Birrell has been chosen 
to essay the perilous passage between these yawning seas 
of contumely, he will probably before long look back to 
the strife of Church and Chapel, denomivationalist and un- 
denominationalist, as to an epoch of unrufiled tranquillity. 

In the present instance, no doubt, the Chief Secretary's 
lot will be made easier in some ways by the companion- 
ship of a very able Under-Secretary. We may take 
it for granted that Sir Antony MacDonnell enjoys 
in an unusual degree the confidence of the Government. 
It is more than probable, indeed, that the Irish Bill of the 
coming Session is already drawn, and that the new Chief 
Secretary will only have to consider how far it is fitted to 
endure Cabinet and Parliamentary criticism. In work of 
this kind a new hand may play a very useful part. He 
may anticipate in some measure the censures of which the 
Bill will certainly be the object, and suggest modifica- 
tions which will go some way towards turning their 
edge. It is easy to anticipate the contention of that section 
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of the Opposition which has its stronghold in the North of 
Ireland. They will recall, as they have a perfect right to 
recall, the repeated pledges of Cabinet Ministers that the 
question of Home-rule should not be raised in the present 
Parliament, and they will also infer, as they have no right 
to infer, that this is tantamount to a promise that no 
measure relating to Irish administration should beintroduced 
in the present Parliament. So far is this inference from 
having any validity that it would be hardly too much to 
say that if Home-rule is to be averted, some changes must 
be made in the existing method of governing Ireland. The 
interests of the Empire demand that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment shall be relieved of some of the burthens now laid 
on it, and the direction in which we should first apply this 
lightening process is the domestic business of Ireland. 
The Union between England and Scotland has not been 
weakened by the consideration which is paid to Scottish 
opinion in matters that properly belong to Scotland, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland would be any more interfered with by 
leaving much to be settled in Dublin which is now settled at 
Westminster. But the Government will do well to remember 
how very closely any measure of the kind will be 
scrutinised, and how careful it behoves them to be not to 
introduce anything into the Bill that can be represented as 
in any way a violation of the pledges given a year ago. 
This will be one of those occasions on which the form and 
language of a Bill are as important as its substance. It 
is not difficult to imagine a measure which should be 
strictly administrative in intention, and yet be given a 
Home-rule aspect by an injudicious choice of words and 

hrases. To utilise a majority obtained on other issues to 
feieg in a Home-rule Bill would, as the Daily Chronicle 
observes, “‘ be bad tactics as well as a breach of faith.” 
And to bring in a Bill which looked like a Home-rule 
Bill might be almost as mischievous. The only result 
would be to make a fresh addition to the list of Irish 
legislative failures, and to convince many of the electors who 
voted for Ministers at the last Election that they had been 
too hasty in accepting their assurance that on this occasion 
Home-rule was not “ in the bill.” 


Supposing this rock to be avoided, there is nothing that 
need stand in the way of a measure which shall effect a 
much-needed improvement in Irish administration. The 
Imperial Parliament has taken a good deal of pains during 
the last forty years to legislate for Irishmen in accordance 
with their real wishes. It has long ceased to assume 
without inquiry that what is good for England is 
necessarily good for Ireland. But its efforts have too 
often been defeated, or rendered only in part successful, 
by the difficulty of ascertaining what those wishes are. 
They too often come over to us specially prepared for 
English use, and wearing a form intended to influence 
the course of English politics. We understand by Devolu- 
tion—whether in the first draft which is supposed to have 
floated before the mental eye of Mr. Wyndham, or in the 
more complete form in which it has presented itself to 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, and will, probably with further 
modifications, be commended to the House of Commons— 
some kind of representative Council which shall concern 
itself with purely Irish affairs, and bring Irish administra- 
tion into closer touch with Irish feelings and Irish wants. 
We believe that it is quite possible to devise a body of 
this kind which shall in no way derogate from the 
authority of Parliament. It will merely relieve it of 
much that a local Council can do better, and give it more 
accurate information on the subjects on which it will still 
have to speak. It is too often assumed that such a Council 
would be nothing less than an Irish Parliament under a 
different name. But the recent developments of Irish 
opinion in Ireland point in the opposite direction. 
There is an increasing desire to undertake the detailed 
consideration of the obstacles that block the road to the 
material prosperity of the country, or delay that educational 
progress which Irishmen, amidst all their differences, so 
passionately desire. The abstract arguments in favour of 
an impossible independence seem to be losing their attrac- 
tion. The settlement of the land question at the instance 
of a voluntary Convention, incomplete, it may be, but yet 
far in advance of anything till then attempted, is an 
example of what we mean; and if there were a perma- 
nent Council sitting in Dublin by which similar treat- 
ment could be applied to other branches of Irish law and 








administration, we believe that we should have gone far 
towards providing a working substitute for Home-rule. We 
shall not attempt to estimate the extent of the difference 
between Mr. O’Brien and his former colleagues, but we 
believe that in the direction which he describes—the 
direction of “a policy of conciliation with our Protestant 
countrymen and with the English people ”’—lies the one 
hope of a satisfactory solution of the Irish problem. 

It may be objected that this can be nothing more than 
a dream, since it will be opposed with all ‘the force that 
the Irish Parliamentary Party can command. That they 
will wish to oppose it we do not doubt. As sincere Home- 
rulers, they cannot have any love for a measure which, if it 
succeeds, will place the Home-rule agitation in conflict 
with the material interests of Ireland. What we do doubt 
is their ability to oppose it successfully. We should 
rather expect from them a formal repudiation of any 
settlement which can be represented as a substitute for 
Home-rule, coupled with a practical acceptance of it based 
on their own conviction that the Irish people will not 
tolerate its rejection. This, surely, is a case in which men 
who are altogether opposed in principle may yet be com- 
pelled by circumstances to work together. Let us concede 
that Mr. Redmond is honestly of opinion that Devolution 
is the most dangerous enemy that Home-rule has. It does 
not at all follow that he will venture to put his belief into 
words. For sucha statement would amount to this,—that it 
is quite possible to make Ireland contented without Home- 
rule. Is this a view to which the leader of the Nationalist 
Party could venture to commit himself? What he is far more 
likely to say is that he accepts Devolution as a stepping- 
stone, as the half-loaf, as the thin end of the wedge, and 
so on through all the array of metaphors by which politicians 
describe the less which they would like to see more. He 
will thus be driven by party necessities to take up a 
position from which sane Devolutionists are not concerned to 
dislodge him. What they believe to be the one effective 
substitute for Home-rule he maintains to be the half-way 
house to it. Consequently, as both parties are agreed that 
it is desirable to have some form of Devolution, though for 
quite opposite reasons, what is there to prevent the triai 
of the experiment that can alone determine which of 
them is in the right? 

To sum up, as convinced Unionists we are less than 
ever disposed to be scared by the Devolution bogey. We 
refuse to believe that the present Government have the 
power, even if they had the will, to carry a Bill imperilling 
the Union. And, strange as it may sound to some Unionist 
ears, we hold that the retention of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell in office is not the least effective guarantee that 
the anti-Home-rule pledges given by leading Liberals at 
the General Election will be respected. 





A GERMAN MISSIONARY OF EMPIRE. 


W* confess to a considerable interest in Herr 
Dernburg, the German Colonial Director. A 
successful man of business, he has been suddenly set 
at the head of an enterprise which is very far from 
being run on business lines. When he was at the 
Darmstidter Bank, it is not likely that he would have 
invested any of the money at his disposal in the German 
colonies. But, having changed his profession, he has 
changed his views. It is his duty to make the most of 
his Department, and, like a good man of business, he takes 
pains to draw up an attractive prospectus. His address 
to the German Chambers of Commerce on Friday week 
had, no doubt, a double motive. It was an election 
manifesto to strengthen the hands of Prince Biilow by 
showing what a wonderful asset the Centre and the Social 
Democrats were threatening to cast away. As such it does 
not seem to have produced any great effect. The Socialist 
Press regards it as smacking too much of the high- 
coloured prospectus of a doubtful promotion, and the 
ordinary voter will not be misled into taking Herr 
Dernburg’s optimistic forecasts for ascertained facts. But 
the Colonial Director appealed also to another audience,— 
the prosperous men of business and the distinguished men 
of science who were his actual hearers. For them he 
raised a great question of Welfpolitik, the future of 
Germany, and the imperative need of colonies for the safe- 
guarding of that future. He appealed to them as men of 
business and political thinkers to look beyond the problems 
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of the present, and invited them to see in those colonies, 
which now were no more than a grain of mustard-seed, 
an ultimate protection from sun and shower. 

Herr Dernburg, like other people, has been struck by 
one fact in the modern world,—the growth of organisa- 
tion, both private and public. He sees races brigaded 
together for economic, and possibly for political, purposes. 
In a hundred years Great Britain and America would 
have a population of nine hundred millions, so that there 
was a fair chance of the greater part of the world becoming 
English. America, again, was gradually brigading the 
States of both North and South America under her aegis 
by the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, by treaties 
with preferential tariffs, by private commercial enterprise. 
There was a similar movement among the nations which 
composed the British Empire to draw closer together and 
organise for defence. So, too, in the Far East. Japan 
had sprung into life, and China was awakening, and soon 
the trade of Europe in those seas must decline. Foreign 
markets, said Herr Dernburg in effect, were getting 
precarious things to count on, since the great national 
units of the world were tending to keep their own good 
things for themselves. In such a movement Germany 
could not afford to stand aside and look on. Her popula- 
tion was increasing rapidly, her commerce and industry 
were growing, but there must come a sudden check to 
this development unless a free area were provided 
for it. If foreign lands were to be shut against 
her, Germany must have her own colonies. She needed 
land for her surplus population; she needed supplies 
of raw material which could not be made too costly 
by tariffs; she needed markets for her own industrial 
products. Moreover, as a banker, he realised that the 
present state of her import trade made it very difficult for 
Germany to maintain a sufficient stock of bullion. She 
was ceasing to hold much foreign scrip, since German 
capital tended to be invested in German industries, and 
she had consequently no means of paying her debts to 
foreigners. The solutionof these and all other difficulties 
was that Germany, “following the example of other 
nations,” should “concentrate her commercial activity 
more upon those quarters where she could have both her 
own markets and her own raw material.” 

With these preliminaries, Herr Dernburg proceeded to 
give a roseate estimate of colonial possibilities. Some day, 
he thought, the colonies might supply raw materials, such 
as cotton, coffee, rubber, petroleum, and hemp, which were 
at present imported to the value of over £50,000,000. As 
to cotton in particular, something must be done to counter- 
act the fluctuations in the American prices, which meant 
an annual loss to Germany of from seven and a half to 
ten millions. German West Africa was suited to supply 
the North American type of cotton, and East Africa the 
Egyptian variety. To East Africa, indeed, there had been 
a migration of Greek cotton-growers from Egypt, for in 
that colony land suitable for the crop could be bought four 
or five hundred times cheaper than in the Nile Valley. 
Germany ranked third in the world in the extent of her 
colonies, and about half were, in his opinion, suitable for 
European settlement. He urged, therefore, upon his 
audience the duty of investing German funds in the new 
German territories. German capital would then be kept 
within the “German national economy,” and would pay 
the wages for the development of that economy. The 
possession of prosperous colonies would mean _ that 
Germany would have something to bargain with, for she 
could never obtain advantages in foreign colonies unless 
she could grant an equivalent in her own. These 
arguments are not new. In a slightly different con- 
nexion, we have heard them much of late years in our own 
country. The significance of their use by Herr Dernburg 
lies in the fact that it is not colonial union which he is 
advocating, but the primary fact of colonisation. Germany 
has still her colonies to make, and he wishes to make them 
by some self-conscious national effort. Our own Colonies 
have grown up by accident, and till they attained to a 
certain standing the Mother-country scarcely interfered. 
But Germany will organise and supervise hers from the 
start,—and we have our doubts about the issue. 

Herr Dernburg’s hearers and readers will not forget 
that at present there is a large annual deficit in the 
Colonial Budget, and that no single colony except the 


Cameroons comes near to paying its way. It is a far 














cry from this state of affairs to the Utopia of which 
he dreams. It is true that he postpones the attainment 
of his ideal some ten or twenty years ; but for ourselves we 
cannot see any signs thateven after that period success wil] 
be attained, for the fact remains that German colonies arg 
not fortunately placed. In Africa, where most are situated, 
none attain even the second class of merit. South-West 
Africa may in time have some mineral wealth, but most of 
it is desert, the soil at the best is thin and poor, and the 
rainfall is of the scantiest. In East Africa, where Germany 
owns a large territory, containing the shortest way from 
Tanganyika to the coast, she has so far made little progress, 
in spite of subsidised steamship companies and large grants 
for development. It is the Uganda Railway, and not one 
of her own, which her settlers use. Much of the failure 
may be put down to the unsuitableness of the land, but 
more, we think, to a false idea of colonial policy. German 
emigrants, when they come to a British Colony, make the 
best of settlers,—thrifty, enterprising, and law-abiding. But 
under their own flag they fail, strangled apparently with 
the red-tape of bureaucracy. Germany is apt to carry her 
own rigid domestic organisation to new lands where rigidity 
is fatal to growth. A new colony must be given ample 
space ; but Germany loves to rivet upon it unsuitable forms, 
which, instead of acting as props to the young plant, 
become fetters which stifle its growth. This fact seems 
to us to explain the non-success of even a well-situated 
colony such as East Africa; while bureaucracy combined 
with poverty amply explains the case of Damaraland. 
Until her whole methods are radically changed, we do not 
see how Germany can expect flourishing colonies, and the 
change of these methods means a change in the central 
idea of her present régime. It is a curious fact, but a 
true one, that the German Imperialists who urge colonial 
development, and likewise cling to the bureaucracy, are in 
the same breath asserting and forswearing an ideal. 





THE NEW YEAR IN RUSSIA. 


AST Sunday saw the close of the most troubled and 
fate-fraught year in the history of Russia. It has 
been a.year of poverty, of famine, of wild excesses of 
crime punished by excesses of tyranny. It has seen the 
dawn of Constitutionalism and its temporary suppression, 
the birth of a dozen parties, the advent of a new school of 
politicians. It has given the country no great leader, nor 
any clear light on the remedy for national ills. At first 
glance it looks like a year of little but misery and confusion. 
And yet we seem to discern behind the clouds a clearer 
sky. It may be long before the storm passes, and Russia 
may still have many days of bloodshed and suffering 
before her; but there is this difference between the out- 
look this New Year and last, that now there are some 
substantial grounds of hope. Elements of stability 
and good sense have shown themselves in the nation, 
and in these her future rests. Russia, it is clear, 
is not going to be saved by any heroic remedy, 
neither a second French Revolution which shall purge 
the land of its evil humours, nor some great national 
leader who by the force of genius shall compel all 
men to follow him. Salvation, if it is to come at all, 
will come by slow and prosaic channels. No party has 
any monopoly of wisdom, but out of their imperfections 
some worthy national ideal may be evolved if sincerity 
and goodwill be there. We base our hope—and it is no 
more—on three things. In the first place, the country has 
shown an elasticity and recuperative power which foreign 
observers had not guessed. Such power, so soon after an 
exhausting war, means that, in spite of political unrest, 
there is somewhere in the State the nucleus of prosperity. 
The second fact is the general weariness of violence 
which seems to have settled down upon the Hotspurs of 
the revolution. And last, and by no means the least 
important, there is M. Stolypin. 

But before we consider these grounds of hope let us 
look at the darkest statement of the situation. M. Aladin, 
a member of the Labour Party in the late Duma and now 
an exile, contributes to Wednesday's Zimes an analysis 
of the Russian political situation. He sees the nation 
organised in two irreconcilably hostile camps. In the 
ranks of the Government are to be found the high nobility, 
the bureaucracy, the gentry, the clergy, the rural money- 
lenders, the hooligans of the towns, andthe Army. In the 
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ranks of the people are the Universities and the learned 
professions, who follow the flag of the “Cadets”; the 
extremists, who are mostly very young; the working 
classes, and the poorer peasantry. The Government, he 
maintains, have tried to prevent the fight being fairly 
fought out in the coming elections by various discreditable 
tricks. They have narrowed the interpretation of the 
Franchise-law, limiting it to householders ; they have dis- 
franchised numbers of the smaller freeholders who were 
on the side of reform; they have so read the law as to 
give votes only to those working men who live in separate 
rooms warmed by separate stoves,—a reading which in 
Odessa alone removes thirty thousand from the register; 
they have deleted railway employés from the electoral 
lists to a total of over one hundred thousand; and 
in extreme cases they have demanded the dismissal 
of dangerous workmen, and then had them deported 
from the province under the Vagrancy-law to some 
such health resort as Archangel. Moreover, they have 
done everything in their power to disqualify Members 
of the former Duma who were opposed to them, while 
they have showered favours upon the Octobrists and 
upon that sinister organisation, the Union of Russian Men. 
The Government, in M. Aladin’s view, are wholly opposed 
to reform, and will not yield save under coercion. What is 
significant, however, is his admission that all the parties 
of reform, with the exception of the extreme terrorists, 
have agreed that a direct attack is of little use, and that the 
only hope lies in flanking movements and a slower advance. 
This in itself is something gained. If the new Duma is 
repared to work by instalments, and not to risk its existence 
by taking its stand on some premature aud extreme reform, 
then there is every reason to hope for good results. We 
should go further, and doubt whether the opposition between 
the two parties is anything like as radical as M. Aladin 
assumes. Between reactionaries on the one hand, and 
terrorists on the other, there is, of course, no compromise. 
The most final cleavage is between two parties who alike 
hold abstract dogmas, and have no eye to practical needs. 
But we see reason to believe that much of what M. Aladin 
classes as the Government’s following is in favour of 
reform, and much of the popular party is not estranged 
from moderate counsels. The new Duma, except for a 
negligible fraction, will be in favour of Constitutional and 
social reform, and the only difference will be as to method 
and degree. In such differences there is always room for 
compromise, provided the right man be at the head. 

We are by no means certain that M. Stolypin is not the 
right man. He accepted courageously a thankless office, 
and after being the victim of a brutal outrage he continued 
in the course he had set himself with a quiet persistence 
which has earned for him the admiration of Europe. He 
had to face on the one hand the dislike of the Reform 
Party, and on the other the distrust of the Court. At first he 
was a voice crying in the desert, ingeminating peace, while 
pogroms and assassinations took place every week. But 
slowly he began to force his will upon his master, and his 
personality upon the popular mind. He carried certain 
substantial measures of reform, and was paid the compli- 
ment of extreme abuse from the side of the reactionaries. 
Even the Retch has come round a little, and recognises 
now the Premier’s honesty of purpose, while the Emperor 
has replied to the intrigues for his removal by a New 
Year’s Rescript in which he further proclaims his confi- 
dence in M. Stolypin and creates him a member of the 
Council of the Empire. The general view is that the 
Premier wishes to get rid of the bureaucracy, but does not 
wish the machine of State to come to pieces in the process. 
He must therefore continue to curb disorders with a strong 
hand, and to punish offenders whose offences are largely 
due to a vicious public system. He has no other choice 
if the wheels of State are still to go round. But he 
seeks as soon as possible to create a better system, and 
he is anxious to collaborate with the new Duma for 
the purpose. The administration of Russia is not such 
a pleasant or simple task that any Minister or group of 
Ministers should desire to bear the responsibility for it 
unshared. M. Stolypin invites the Duma’s help, not to 
break, but to mend the machine, and we hope that 
the new Members may see the reasonableness of his 
request. 

Contrary to all expectation, there is a substantial 
balance on the Budget of 1906; no less than £5,300,000. 








A balance, though not so great, is hoped for the coming 
financial year, which may make it possible to do without 
all or part of the suggested loan of £24,000,000. The 
new Budget awaits the summoning of the Duma before it 
can be passed, and at present only small credits have been 


| authorised on account. It seems to us unlikely that the 


Duma will raise any difficulties about the passing of it. 
For one thing, it is, as far as we can judge from 
imperfect figures, a sound Budget, which does credit 
to its makers and to the economic stability of the 
country. But, more important, reformers are beginning 
to see that they cannot obtain their ends by mere 
obstruction. The government must be carried on, and 
their wisdom is to assist in the task and concentrate 
their efforts on the few matters which vitally affect them. 
This modesty of aim is the best earnest of success. We 
notice that the Russian Press in its New Year articles is 
disposed to admit the inexperience of the nation in 
political affairs, and even the Radical papers insist that 
political education must be a slow growth not to be 
attained in a day. The next best thing to possessing a 
good quality is to be conscious of its lack; and if the new 
Duma enters upon its task in this spirit we do not Lelieve 
that it can fail. 





THE MOTOR INDUSTRY AND MOTOR-RACING. 


EN years is not a long period of time in the history 
of any important industry. Ten years is, however, 
for practical purposes the age of the British industry in 
motor-cars, and few industries can show, for such a period, 
a record of such enterprise and success. In 1896 the 
public were only beginning to get used to the bare idea of 
automobilism ; even four years ago there were to be found 
Members of Parliament to declare that to drive a motor- 
car would cost them a vote a minute. Since then the 
history of the car has moved very rapidly. The General 
Election of 1906 probably had as much as anything to do 
with quickening the rise in public favour of petroleum- and 
steam-driven vehicles; but that was not the main cause of 
the lifting of the motor-car out of the unpopularity which 
at one time threatened its development. It was the sane, 
quiet, and steady work of the manufacturers in grappling 
with the problem of improving their cars. The industry 
during its youth suffered from youthful diseases, chief of 
which, no doubt, was the desire for extremely high rates 
of speed. The epidemic of racing which was rife on the 
Continent was bound to infect British motor-makers more 
or less; but the infection was slight, and motor-racing on 
British roads, never a popular spectacle, gave place to 
“reliability trials” and tests for power in hill-climbing. 
The motor-car industry, in short, for the last two or three 
years has been proceeding on natural lines and with 
immensely valuable results. The makers have been 
expending all their energies in trying te produce the car 
for which there was the greatest demand among the car- 
buying public,—that is, the car that should be strong, 
comfortable, quiet-running, simple in _ construction, 
durable, a good hill-climber, and, with all those qualities, 
reasonably cheap. They have ceased to make mere speed 
their main ideal, and in consequence have met with great 
success in giving the public the car which the public 
wanted. 

Now, however, comes a new development. It is far less 
certain than it seemed to be that this quiet progress 
towards the goal of utility is to continue. It is possible 
that the manufacturers will be asked to divert their 
energies into less useful and profitable channels. The 
evolution of the perfect touring car is likely to be arrested, 
and there is to be an era of building cars for racing. The 
idea of motor-racing, in fact, has been resuscitated, and 
the coming summer is to see a regular series of authorised 
motor race-meetings held within twenty miles of London. 
A club, to be called the Brooklands Motor Racing Club, 
has been formed, and has been officially blessed by the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland. It has 
acquired a large tract of ground in the heather-and-pine 
country of Surrey, and there, under its auspices, a track 
for motor-racing is now in course of construction. The 
track, which is to be known as the Brooklands Motor Race 
Course, lies a few hundred yards away from Weybridge 
Station, on the east side of the London and South-Western 
Railway line. It covers a circuit of about two miles and 
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‘three-quarters, and is elliptical in. shape, the sharper ends 
of the ellipse being banked up to great heights in order to 
allow heavy cars to turn the corners safely while travelling 
at enormous speeds. For a considerable distance, indeed, 
the outside edge of the track, which is a hundred feet wide, 
is as much as twenty-six feet higher than the inside edge. 
On this track, beginning in May, there are to be held a 
number of motor-races throughout the summer and 
autumn. Valuable cups and trophies have been offered, 
and for the fixtures of the opening meeting the sums 
required for entries are large, varying from fifteen to fifty 
sovereigns. All the programme of the race-meeting is set 
out in the form and language of the Turf; weights have to 
be declared, there are rules as to the forfeiture of entrance- 
fees, the “plates” competed for are “of three hundred 
sovs.,” and soon. No one but a rich man could go in for 
racing on any considerable scale; but it is, apparently, 
anticipated by the management that entries will be 
numerous; it is stated, for instance, that when greater 
experience of racing on the track has been obtained further 
developments will follow in the shape of handicaps and so 
on. Races have been arranged to take place at frequent 
intervals from May to September, and if there is any truth 
in rumour, it is intended to provide for the accommodation 
of prodigious numbers of sightseers, travelling by special 
trains from all parts of England and from the Continent. 
It is, in short, confidently expected that the new venture 
will prove a great and immediate success. 

We greatly doubt whether the success is likely to be 
lasting, and whether this resuscitation of motor-racing will 
not in the long run, if not at once, do grave harm to the 
true interests of the motor industry. It is, of course, 
possible to bring forward several arguments in support of 
the objects and ideals of a motor-racing club. It may be 
contended that motor-racing is a capital sport, and that 
to travel on a track in a self-propelled machine at an 
enormously high speed gives unequalled opportunities for 
testing eye, brain, muscle, and nerve. It may be argued, 
again, that if motor-racing is once, so to say, legalised and 
localised, there will be no more motor-racing along the 
roads. Thirdly, it may be urged that a properly built 
racing track will be extremely valuable to motor-car manu- 
facturers, because it will give them facilities which they 
cannot enjoy at present in the way of “tuning up” their 
cars. There may be other arguments in favour of the 
scheme, but they do not readily occur to the mind. To 
take, however, the points just mentioned in turn, it may 
be admitted at once that the motor manufacturers would 
welcome a track on which they could “tune up” their 
cars to their complete satisfaction; but that is at all 
events not the first purpose for which the track has 
been built. It is true, also, that if once racing on 
the course became an established custom, there could 
be no further argument found for instituting races 
on ordinary roads. But it is doubtful if such arguments 
could be found as matters now stand. Not only has 
public opinion condemned racing on roads (as distinct, of 
course, from “ reliability trials” and tests of hill-climbing 
powers) as unsafe already, but such racing does not even 
any longer arouse a wide public interest. Last, then, 
comes the question of sport, as to which, clearly enough, 
there must be wide differences of opinion. It is 
announced, for example, that the first important event on 
the track will be an attempt on the part of a prominent 
racing motorist to cover a greater distance in twenty-four 
consecutive hours than has ever been covered before in the 
same time. To us the notion of careering in a tilted 
machine hundreds of times round a circular course seems 
more like the performance of a squirrel than a man, and, 
in any case, to be a test to a far greater degree of the man 
than the car. However that may be, it is imaginable 
that other forms of racing, whether against time or against 
other competitors hurtling round the same track, may 
be enthralling to some temperaments, may seem, indeed, 
the highest realisation of the idea of racing. A mistake, 
not merely probably, but almost certainly, means death to 
the man who makes it, and possibly to others; and there 
are always to be found a certain number of persons who 
enjoy taking immense risks. ‘The risk of a hideous 
accident must, indeed, be enormous, and must always 
remain enormous, however drastic may be the precautions 
taken to minimise it. The Brooklands Club Committee, 


have calculated the risks run, and think them negligible, 
But the Committee, though they may confidently accept 
their engineers’ figures as regards the proper laying of the 
track, and the trustworthiness of the cars likely to race on 
it, are powerless to guarantee everything. They cannot 
guarantee the infallibility of the brain or the body of the 
man driving the car. 

That, it may perhaps be retorted, is the business of the 
Club and of nobody else. Possibly; but it would be 
every body’s business if the institution of motor-racing were 
in any way to damage the prospects of a growing national 
industry; and that the industry would be damaged if 
manufacturers were to spend their energies in designing 
racing cars is not to be doubted. Possibly, however, “ the 
trade” may take longer and saner views. They may 
remember that bicycle-racing lost its popularity as soon as 
its novelty wore off, and they may, with that analogy 
before them, wisely decide to limit their productive energy 
to the making of comfortable road-going vehicles for the 
vast majority of Englishmen, who see in the motor-car a 
thing of enormous practical value, but who have not tho 
slightest intention of using it to run races. 








THE DIFFUSION OF DEFERENCE. 
S deference disappearing? If so, it will be an irreparable 
loss to the world. But human nature, to do it justice, 
has never hitherto lost a virtue, though some have so 
changed in appearance as to be for a while unrecognisable, 
There is precedent, therefore, for hoping that deference is 
taking new shapes, not dying out. The old forms, however, 
were very charming, and we may be allowed to regret them, 
Ceremonial deference is now far to seek. Youth makes little 
show of it to age, ignorance to learning, simplicity to gentility, 
men to women. All the same, we contend that deference is 
still at work in the world, more widespread and more potent 
than ever. Something worth having is lost with every change 
for the better. Nothing—certainly no improvement—is to 
be had for nothing, and many familiar and pleasant types are 
now no more. 

There is one little actor who bas left the social stage 
since deference ceased to dictate in matters of manners, 
and that is the deferential child. He will be very much 
missed, though his successor is more amusing. Many 
of the honorific things said about childhood years ago are 
ceasing to be true. We shall have to invent some new 
tributes. The child who is gone believed in grown-up people just 
because they were grown up. He stood in awe of the mature 
world, and never put on the critical spectacles which have 
been supplied to him lately. If he was unkindly treated, he 
thought—poor little thing !—that he deserved it; if kindly, he 
was grateful as fora free grace. It was eusy to please him 
because he did not expect much pleasure ; and he was discreet, 
realising that there were many subjects in earth as well as 
heaven which were completely beyond his grasp, and upon 
which his comments would be ill received. Grown-up people 
did not feel it necessary to give in to him in order to show 
him an example of unselfishness; they just thwarted him to 
get bim used to it. We must applaud him now that he has 
played his part; but we can never bring him back. There 
are still a few unfortunate children who are trained in the 
old stern school, but they are not unconscious any longer. 
You cannot put new wine into old bottles. The little boys 
and girls of to-day realise the roughness and resent it. 
After all, would we who are grown up exchange the children’s 
confidence for their deference ? 

Later on in life something like the same phenomena are 
to be observed. But the deferential young man and woman 
are less to be regretted than the deferential child. Illusions 
melt away with the years, and they stood in no real 
awe of their elders, Rather they acquiesced in the keeping 
up of a time-honoured barrier between youth and age 
which has since been thrown down, to the great advan- 
tage of both. Nevertheless, the old custom was very pretty 
on the outside; and, after all, the outside of life 
matters a great deal, or why do we make so much fuss 
about sordid surroundings? Again, where no love exists 
between persons of different generations who are bound to 
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they are made out, do occur—tbhe modern absence of defer- 
ential custom greatly increases the friction, and makes a 
perpetual pain of what might be no more than an occasional 
pinch, Among thinking people, perhaps, the absence of 
intellectual deference of the young towards the old comes of 
a change more fundamental than the change of manners. In 
an age of widely diffused knowledge and no very great 
originality too much weight is apt to be given to methods 
of thinking, and too little to power of thought. On the 
whole, however, the new relation of old and young is an 
improvement. One outcome of it is the prolongation 
of youth,—surely a pure benefit. Old and young are now 
so allied by friendship, intimacy, and common interests that 
the gulf between them has almost closed up, and men, 
and even women, pass over it almost unconsciously. 

As to social deference, it is not eusy in this time of unrest 
to compute our gains and our losses. No doubt a good deal 
of respect was offered in the past to unworthy objects, and 
helped to satisfy them with their own unworthiness, On the 
other hand, it is good to feel respect as well as to receive it; 
and it was the majority who gave, and the few who accepted 
it. There was something very fine in the character of 
the old-fashioned farm labourer. There is nothing in- 
trinsically lowering to the nature in the habit of 
looking up to those more fortunate than ourselves. 
Again, many highly placed people were made better and 
more humble by the deference they received. They 
were expected to act nobly and to set an example, and 
the thought of their responsibility steadied them. An 
attitude of deference may be less favourable for the growth 
of character than one of independence, but at least it is 
better than one of constant grudging comparison and less 
ignoble than one of disapproving emulation. Still, though 
it is possible, it is not easy to pay too highly for freedom, 
and the breach of the custom of social deference has made 
for the freedom of society. As to the deference which the 
ignorant once paid to the learned, there is now no one to pay it. 
No one now believes in his own ignorance. Conclusions upon 
every subject are to be had for the asking. They are within 
the grasp of all who can read. Who arrived at those 
conclusions, who worked and reasoned and struggled for them, 
nobody knows any longer. The disseminator—generally the 
Press—demands no deference, and the origmator is very often 
unknown, or is at most a vague name to the majority. One 
cannot but respect the old receptive attitude of those who 
realised themselves to be in the hands of the men who knew 
better, and whose shrewd heads were not swelled by a plethora 
of cheap opinions; but the march of events has made the 
position impossible. Not but that the learned on all subjects 
still get deference; but they get it from the learned, who 
alone nowadays know the difference between knowledge and 
ignorance. It may be true that in the higher ranks of society 
less outward deference is paid to women than used to be the 
case. It is the inevitable price which educated women 
have paid for their emancipation, their freedom to com- 
pete with men. It can never again be the fashion for a 
gentleman to enter a drawing-room on tip-toe and bent nearly 
double, as Horace Walpole used to do, in simulation of 
humility in the presence of ladies. More camaraderie must 
mean less ceremonial. On the other hand, many modern 
improvements in the condition of women reveal an increase 
rather than a loss of true deference. Educated women who 
are obliged to work for money go nowadays through many 
hardships ; but though they must, in the nature of things, 
accept, as a rule, subordinate positions, they need not 
necessarily encounter from beginning to end of their career 
the smallest injury to their pride. This, of course, is not all 
due to the chivalry of men, but it is to some extent. Many 
women are still engaged in the teaching of children, and are 
subordinate to other women. Their position, too, has entirely 
changed. The new deference paid to childhood has brought 
honour upon their office, and we wonder now at the amazing 
disrespect our grandparents paid to their offspring in con- 
sidering that any untrained governess or ill-educated and 
unmannerly usher was fit to open out their budding intelli- 
gences and rule over them from morning to night. 

No doubt social deference still exists, and often assumes 
ugly forms; but it is giving way before individual deference. 
Where all are strangers, all stand nowadays upon their merits. 
As we travel about in trains and streets and meet our 





fellow-creatures at close quarters without knowing anything 
about them, we neither give nor expect to receive any formal 
deference at all. The broad demarcations of clean and dirty 
alone exist in the crowd. Yet this very decay of formality, 
this seeming disappearance, is, in truth, but the diffusion of 
deference we all have to pay now wherever we see it to 
be due. To excel—even in an unworthy struggle—is to 
receive deference, and those who wish to excel must defer. 
No age or class is privileged any longer to receive and not 
give it. If we may be allowed, for the sake of a metaphor, 
to personify a virtue, we should say that Deference in relin- 
quishing her claim to temporal power has increased tenfold 
the area of her spiritual dominion. 





WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. 
VERY interesting and useful little book, entitled “The 
Fingerpost,” bas been published by the Central Bureau 
for the Employment of Women (9 Southampton Street, W.C. ; 
1s. 6d. post-free). It is intended as a “guide to professions 
for educated women,” and in its two hundred and forty odd 
pages there are printed some seventy papers dealing with 
various branches of work open to women, written in every 
case by one whose experience of the work described gives her 
authority to point out its attractions and drawbacks to others. 
In each instance, too, where it is possible to count, however 
roughly, the cost of embarking on a professional career, 
figures are given showing the length and cost of the probation 
or training required, and the initial salary which may be 
expected. The result is a collection of information and 
statistics which should prove as valuable a guide as, in some 
cases, it should be a warning. 

Perhaps the first point to strike the reader, glancing at the 
subjects mentioned in the list of contents, is the number and 
variety of “professions for educated women” described, and 
the completeness of the “invasion”’ of women into business 
territory only a few years ago occupied exclusively by men. 
The woman surgeon is a notion which bas provided material 
for innumerable short stories, but it is less easy to become 
accustomed to the idea of women as house painters and 
decorators, house and estate agents, public accountants, 
photographers, jcbbing gardeners, and teachers of ju-jiteu. 
As would naturally be expected, the information given as to 
probable salaries in careers for which there is little competi- 
tion, or which bave only in a few instances been undertaken 
by women, can only be general, and sometimes is very vague 
indeed. Miss May Thorne, for example, observes of a woman 
surgeon that “if she is trusted by her fellow-practitioners 
and has proved herself capable of undertaking responsi- 
bilities, she will get a good deal of work in course of 
time, but it will probably be some years before she can cover 
her expenses by her professional income, although when she 
does obtain a good deal of private work her income will be 
considerable.” That is merely stating the case of every one, 
man or woman, who aspires to a good practice. But the 
expenses and “ probable initial salaries” of other careers open 
to women are more easily compared. Here are a few of the 
amounts given as likely to be earned, after varying periods of 
training, by beginners (the amount given is the annual salary, 
unless otherwise stated) :—Health visitors, 25s. per week; 
sanitary inspectors, £80 to £100; Government inspectors, 
£200; hospital almoners, £100; Church Army workers, 
18s, per week; school teachers, £88 to £150; teachers of 
gymnastics, £50; teachers of cookery, laundry work, house- 
wifery, &c., under the Board of Education, £80; teachers of 
the deaf, £40 to £75; chemists’ assistants, £50 to £60 
resident, or £120 non-resident ; dressmakers’ fitters, £2 to £3 
per week; hairdressers, 5s. per week with dinner and tea; 
floral decorators, £26 to £30; secretaries and clerks, £30 to 
£100; librarians, 16s. weekly; gardeners, £60 to £70; cooks, 
220 to £30. In comparison of salaries varying so greatly, 
much, of course, bas to be taken into account in regard to the 
amount of time spent in training for the different careers, and 
the initial expenses which are necessary if the higher salaries 
are to be hoped for; also, it must be remembered that in 
some careers the possibilities of money-making are almost 
exhausted by adding a few shillings to the weekly salary, 
whereas in other professions the opportunities lying before a 
woman worker are not less elastic than those which are 
open to a man. A sanitary inspector, for instance, who 
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can fit herself for the work required by the Government by 
three months’ attendance at lectures and demonstrations may 
begin her career with as high a salary as £120 per annum, 
but she will not increase it to more than £180; whereas 
a dressmaker, it seems to be agreed, must begin at the 
beginning with the drudgery of the ordinary workgirl, at 
which she will possibly earn 10s. per week, but if she gocs on 
learning, and has an eye for fitting and fashion, she may 
easily earn £5 per week as a fitter, and as an employer always 
stands a chance of making a fortune,—that is, if she can 
acquire “the art of dressing people, not merely clothing them.” 
A school teacher, again, with a brilliant University record, 
which has cost her in University fees two or three hundred 
pounds, may quickly find herself able to command a salary as 
teacher of £150 per annum; but, as an experienced lady points 
out, “every High School mistress finds it difficult to obtain an 
appointment after she is forty,” while, it is added, apparently 
a little ruefully, “ marriage almost inevitably ends her career.” 
She might possibly use a University degree to better purpose 
if she could obtain one of the not very numerous factory 
inspectorships under the Home Office. For this post she 
has to pass a further examination in elementary physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, and mathematics (including decimal 
fractions, of which, Mies Geraldine Hodgson drily remarks, 
“the Home Office, with a grave and humane eclecticism, bars 
out the recurring variety ”); but when she has passed all her 
examinations she may hope to rise at last to the post of chief 
lady inspector, with a salary of £500, and a pension on retiring 
at the age-limit of sixty-five. Her career, also, by the way, 
except in very special circumstances, is ended by marriage. 

But a University degree and an expensive education are 
not the most valuable possessions for a woman, any more than 
for a man, who wishes to make anything like a large income. 
“The Fingerpost” does not: include among the careers about 
which information is given to the beginner the career of the 
successful novelist or painter,—perhaps wisely; hardly any 
information given on the subject would be valuable to the 
inexperienced. But it does poimt out several ways in which 
women have made, and can make, considerable sums of 
money, and it will be found, in almost every case, that the 
prizes go to the women who have, not brilliant University 
records, but patience, perseverance, and good heads for 
general business. It will commonly be found, too, that women 
who have made money are those who have made it by 
exercising to the full essentially feminine accomplishments,— 
the economic management of a household, for instance, or 
successful catering for hungry guests, or the supervision of 
other women’s work in large millinery or dressmaking 
establishments. Besides these, the last few years have opened 
out other possible careers, in which feminine grace of choice 
and lightness of handling ought to lead to success. There 
should certainly be a largely increased number of women 
gardeners, for example, working on certain lines. Women are 
not fitted by nature for the sheer hard work of digging, trench- 
ing, and manuring soil; but for arranging schemes of colour 
in a garden, or for supplying a rotation of blossom in 
the beds and borders, or for superintending the delicate 
hybridisation of flowers, or the general work of the conserva- 
tory or the fruithouse, their tastes and capabilities are 
admirably suited. But here, again, they will make most of 
their money by growing and selling seedlings and plants. The 
successful woman will not only be a gardener, but a nursery 
gardener, able to supply her employer with the material for 
which he would pay more highly elsewhere. It should surely 
be possible for two or three capable women to join together 
and start at least as successful a nursery garden business as 
exists in almost every town, or even fair-sized village, in 
England and is at present managed by men only; and if, in 
addition, they could bring to their jobbing gardening what 
is chiefly lacking in the jobbing work of men—that is, care 
and taste—they ought not to have many idle days in tie 
week. The ordinary jobbing gardener of the suburbs, for 
instance, as an infuriated employer once put it, “does as 
much harm in a garden as a slug of his own size”; and it 
would doubtless be possible to charge a little less for home- 
raised bulbs and seedlings. 

It is difficult for most men, and probably also for most 
women, not to feel that women are here and there working in 
wrong directions; and when, in considering the possibilities 
of any given career, it is obvious that marriage would end it. 

























the question arises whether it had better be begun. Now and 
then the answer must be “Yes,” of course; there must be 
women teachers, for instance, and we have not nearly enough 
women inspectors and women workers among women. But 
even those who, for all possibilities of a working life, would 
place women on an equality with men, might be attracted by 
the reflection that there are certain careers distinguished 
from others, in that marriage does not “ inevitably end” them, 
and that they happen to be the very careers in which it ig 
possible to make most money. 






















































THE VALUE OF GAME. 

BR cnr agitating for the moment the mind of 

mapy a lessor of shooting is that of his just assessment 
for rating. Supposing A, being an owner of a shooting, lets 
it to B with the coverts stocked with pheasants artificially 
reared and turned out in them, is it just that he should be 
assessed on the total rental? He says “ No, but only on the 
value of the ground with its natural crop of wild pheasants.” 
The pheasants, he argues, are like furniture in a house, and 
so ought not to be rated. The assessors reply that they are, 
on the contrary, more like the “choice coniferae,” and so on, 
which enhance the value, and consequently the assessment for 
rating, of a “villa residence.” The case is a curious one, with 
a good deal to be said on both sides. The tendency of the 
moment—and we do not say that it is a bud one—is to rate 
luxuries as highly as possible for the correlative relief of 
necessities; and the pheasant in the covert will, no doubt, be 
placed in the former category, though it is not at all certain 
that this is where our forefathers would have placed it. The 
modern Englishman is so naturally disposed to regard all 
forms of sports, such as hunting the stag and the hare and 
al] the various kinds of shooting, as a mere pastime of the 
leisure hour, that it is not a little difficult for him to realise 
for how much it all counted in the social economy of the upper 
classes of Great Britain a few hundred years ago. At that 
date the game which was killed in this manner constituted 
almost the only means of escape from the diet of salted meat, 
which was nearly all that was available throughout the winter. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the disadvantage of this 
form of diet, not only because of its unpalatable sameness, but 
also because of its ill effect on health and of the scurvy which it 
was so liable to induce. It is not at first very obvious why the 
Englishman of some centuries ago should not have slaughtered 
his native beeves and his sheep as readily in the winter as in 
the summer, although it is quite apparent that his general means 
of supply were much more limited than they are to-day, in 
consequence of the practical impossibility of any oversea 
transport on alarge scale. The reason why the Englishman 
of that date killed his beasts for the winter at the end of the 
summer was that at that season they were in a state of full- 
fed fatness from the relative abundance of the pasture; and 
at a time when the saving of hay and of roots for the winter 
feeding of the cattle was little understood and less practised 
it was inevitable that when the nourishment afforded by the 
growing pasture fell away the cattle should fall away also 
from their fine condition. The custom accordingly was general 
to kill off as many as possible of the stock of oxen, sheep, and 
pigs in the autumn, the last somewhat later than the first 
two, because the swine could take advantage of the 
“pannage” afforded them, first by the fallen beech-mast and 
later by the acorns, and to salt them down for the winter 
use of the family. It is to be noted also that at 
this time there was no quick and easy transport from 
the coast to the inland places, and in consequence that 
there was no opportunity of getting a supply of fresh sea 
fish. For their fish diet the dwellers inland were obliged 
to rely on the produce of their streams, ponds, and stews, 
and it is on that account, as well as, in the Roman Catholic 
times, on account of the need of fish for the Friday fast 
day, that we see the “coarse fish,” as we call them rather 
contemptuonsly, occupying so much more important a place 
than they take now in the menus. It is no wonder, therefore, 
in such circumstances, that several of the birds which 
we do not regard highly to-day as articles of food were 
very much prized by our forbears. Such were the swan, 
the peacock, and the peahen, figuring largely at Royal 
banquets, although to the modern taste they are perhaps 
almost too savoury. The gannets or solan geese, as they 
ure called, though bearing no real affinity to the true geese, 
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were regarded as so great a delicacy that they were appreciated 
gifts from the tensats of such homes of these birds as the 
Bass Rock, though it is true that, unless their habits have 
altered, they were not to be found about the nesting homes 
until the early days of spring. 

If these points are taken into consideration, we shall not 
be so much surprised, as otherwise we are apt to be, at the 
addiction of the upper classes in the Middle Ages to such 
pursuits as falconry, hunting, and other means of bringing 
game to the bag at atime when the domestic animals were 
enjoying what was practically a close time, although a time of 
very meagre fare, and the quarry of the chase provided a 
welcome and wholesome variety of food. At the first intro- 
duction of guns and gunpowder, the idea that they could ever 
be used for the killing of any game on the wing, or of furred 
game in motion, must have been regarded at best as a dream 
for realisation in some distant future, and quite outside the 
range of present possibilities. The falcon, the dog, the bow 
and arrow, and many ingenious devices for trapping were 
naturally held in great account, and the pursuit of the game 
was engaged in as a means, and nearly the only means, of 
providing the change of diet which was so badly wanted. 
Thus considered, the value of the game begins to take on 
quite an altered aspect. It is not to be looked upon merely 
asa source of the rich man’s pleasure: it becomes a valuable 
possession to those who huve been fortunate enough to receive 
it in inheritance or as a Royal gift for services rendered to 
the Crown; for, by ancient custom, the rights of venery were 
vested in the King, unless specially devised by him in favour 
of asubject. The theory of the land and its natural produce 
being national property, however just, is certainly a very 
modern one. 

This view of the value of game may, at the same time, help 
to explain, and in some very small measure to palliate, the 
dreadful cruelty of the forest laws: the laws, that is to say, 
which provided, amongst the rest, most dire penalties for any 
offence against the peace and welfare of the creatures of the 
forest, whether by actual pursuit and killing, by wasting 
any of the covert in which they might find “shelter, or even by 
any form of trespass which might incommode them indirectly. 
It is not necessary that we should accept in their entirety the 
statements of the monkish chroniclers, to whom we are 
indebted for our accounts of the afforesting of the tract 
which we call the New Forest to-day, with the wholesale 
destruction of churches and villages to create a Royal 
hunting-ground, in order that we may be convinced of the 
really terrible nature of the punishments which the general 
laws applicable to most, if not all, of the afforested areas 
imposed on the unfortunate freemen and serfs who sinned 
against them. The Norman Kings dealt in a high-handed 
manner with the ecclesiastical houses; and since these houses 
were the abodes of virtually all the few scribes of the time, it is 
only natural that for the writing of the doings of these reigns 
their pens should have been dipped in gall. Considering the 
area of the tract thus said to have been laid waste, and the 
capacity of the soil for the support of human life at this period, 
when the arts of cultivation were little understood, it becomes 
quite impossible to receive seriously the accounts which would 
place upon it so numerous a population. In the code of forest 
law attributed to King Rufus a contrast is actually suggested 
between this and an earlier code ascribed to Canute, in which 
the penalties were even more sanguinary; but it appears to 
be the opinion of the best historical authorities that these 
80-called laws of Canute were no less than a deliberate forgery, 
invented by the Norman legislators in order to show in a more 
favourable light the code which they were actually promul- 
gating, and thus to make it seem that the penalties imposed 
by it had really the form of mitigations of earlier punishments 
yet more terrible. In any case, it was not until the Charta de 
Foresté of Henry III. that legislation in regard to beasts of 
the chase or warren breathed so mild a spirit as is indicated 
by this clause extracted from it: “ No man henceforth shall 
lose either life or member for killing our deer.” He suffered, 
however, no light penalties. Butin spite of this remarkable 
concession to the life, if not to the liberty, of the subject, the 
Game-laws continue even to the present day fertile in subjects 
of dispute; and on some of the points, notably on that referred 
to at the beginning of these comments, it is much to be 
desired that a definite verdict should be given by a final Court 
of Appeal. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

[To tae Epirorn or tur “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—The absence of any great burst of national indignation 
against the Lords for their treatment of the Education Bill 
is perhaps due to a cause deeper and more general than any 
feeling about a particular measure. Property threatened with 
the despotism of a Socialistic House of Commons may be 
unwilling to tear down the last bulwark. The Trade Disputes 
Act is awarning knell. Still, a reform, or rather a reorganisa- 
tion, of the Upper House must come. A feudal institution 
has long outlived the feudal era, of which it bears the trace in 
the shape of a strange combination of the functions of a 
Judicial Court with those of a political Assembly. It lost 
long ago the large ecclesiastical element which once tempered 
baronial exclusiveness and rudeness, and is now faintly 
represented by a timorous Bench of Bishops. The House 
of Lords, as at present composed, is not a national 
Council of reflection and revision, but the stronghold 
of a class now assailed, or on the point of being 
assailed, by the battering-ram of democracy, under 
the strokes of: which it will unquestionably fall. The 
course of the House of Lords for the last two centuries 
has been simply class resistance to all change, even to 
change so manifestly needful as the reform of the criminal 
law. Boswell thought he could trust it to uphold slavery. It 
obstructed the reform of the monstrous rotten-borough 
Parliament till it almost brought on a revolution, throwing 
away the opportunity of tempering the change, as it might 
have done, by timely concession. ‘The scandals incident to its 
present constitution, though practically they may not be very 
serious, are morally fatal. Men noted for bad character or 
weak intellect may vote, and may possibly decide great 
questions. A young Duke asks the head of his College at 
Oxford for leave of absence that he may run up to West- 
minster and help to settle the destiny of the nation. There is 
no use in dwelling on these things, still less in exaggeration 
and railing. But in the Conservative interest, and to save the 
country from the despotism of a revolutionary House of 
Commons, it has become absolutely necessary to convert the 
House of Lords into a Senate. If there is any regard for the 
future of the country in making this momentous change, the 
work will be done, not by inflamed faction, but by calm and 
patriotic statesmanship looking to the interest of the whole 
nation. 

Should you be Constitution-building, English history pre- 
sents you with a Constitution which, though it was ill-starred 
and has been long forgotten, lying buried in the dry volumes 
of Whitelock, may insome respects be worth a glance. The 
Instrument of Government, the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth, was wrecked almost in port by the death of the 
Protector and the turbulence of the Army chiefs. But it was 
the creation of deep thinkers and men of large experience, 
who, though in some sense the offspring of a revolution, were, 
as their work shows, in temper by no means revolutionary. 
The combination of election and appointment in the composi- 
tion of the Council of State is a hint upon which, in 
determining the composition of a Senate, you might possibly 
improve.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 








THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
(To rae Eprror or tar “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The inquiry for which “ Civis” pleads is practically an 
impeachment of the Naval Lords of the Board of Admiralty 
for their actions since October 2lst, 1904. In your issue of 
November 10th you stated that “the essential object of the 
letters in question will be to demand an inquiry into our naval 
policy, and to consider, before we are further committed, 
where the naval policy of the present Board of Admiralty is 
leading us.” The spirit in which such a serious inquiry should 
be carried out is also expressed by “Civis” in his letter of 
December 22nd (p. 1,038), in which he says: “ The plea for 
inquiry which is urged throughout my letters rests absolutely 
on statements of facts, for all of which I have given ‘chapter 
and verse.’ It has nothing to do with personal opinions or 
the personality of the writer.” It is by his statement of facts 
and the deductions which your readers may draw from them 
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that “Civis’s” case must be judged. All matters, therefore, 
that are only his personal opinion, unsupported by statements 
of facts with “chapter and verse,” must be ignored. I 
venture to think that any one reading “ Civis’s” articles 
through with the object of sifting the facts from the opinions 
will find very few facts left in the sieve, and will find that 
the bulk of the articles is personal opinion. 


The first article is “On the Need for Inquiry,” and I suggest 
that it is not an unfair summary of it to say that the need is 
claimed to be due to the facts that Sir John Fisher alone is the 
author of, and is responsible for, all the changes that have been 
recently made; that these changes were planned by him before 
he was appointed First Sea Lord; that they were hurriedly 
adopted by unrepresentative Committees who made Reports, not 
in accordance with the evidence, but in accordance with his pre- 
conceived ideas,—in other words, the juries were packed. 
“ Civis” states that he “feels bound to state his opinions and 
give reasons for them in the plainest language.” He cannot have 
it both ways. Either his personal opinions and the personality of 
the writer do not count, and therefore they should not have been 
given, or they do count, and his name should therefore be given. 
I have read this article over and over again to find statements 
of facts with “ chapter and verse,” but, except dates of memoranda 
and dates of appointments and Reports of Committees, nothing 
can be found but the “writer’s opinion,” which he said he was 
“bound to state.” There are many statements that the opinions 
given are those of others than himself, but “chapter and verse” 
for these statements is lacking. There are appeals to “internal 
evidence ” to justify serious charges ; dogmatic statements of the 
writer’s own opinion; such statements as “the necessity for 
further thorough and independent inquiry...... is now 
recognised”; ‘‘a demand for further inquiry is inevitable.” 
These are not evidence, and must be ruled out. When all that 
does not fulfil ‘‘Civis’s” stated conditions is eliminated, it is 
difficult to see upon what statements of facts his charges in the 
first article are based. 

The second article is on “ Admiralty Organisation,” and the 
charges may be summarised as,—in practice the working of the 
Board of Admiralty has been revolutionised. Till the advent of 
Sir John Fisher a certain practice had been followed, but on his 
appointment—no other changes in the membership of the Board 
having been made—he was given “practical control of all 
important business in the Admiralty” and made “ Mayor of the 
Palace to the First Lord.” Beyond the writer’s dogmatig state- 
ment of conclusions which he had drawn from evidence said to be 
available, nothing is given to enable your readers to judge of the 
validity of his conclusions except quotations from an official 
document on the Distribution of Business which read as follows :— 
“It is to be understood that in any matter of great importance 
the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the other Sea 
Lords, the Civil Lord, and the Parliamentary or Permanent Secre- 
tary, and that he will refer to the First Lord for any further 
action considered necessary, such as, for instance, bringing the 
matter formally before the Board”; and further, “that all 
members of the Board will communicate direct with the 
First Lord in accordance with immemorial custom whenever 
they want to do so.” From these “Civis” concludes that 
the First Sea Lord is made “Mayor of the Palace.” This 
conclusion is not a statement of fact, it is only the personal 
opinion of the writer. An interpretation in an opposite sense 
may be reasonably made by others, perhaps by nearly all im- 
partial readers. Without any authority but that of the anonymous 
writer we have the following remarkable statement :—“ That all 
who had experience of naval administration denounced the 
arrangement.” Before such an arrangement could have been 
made an Order in Council had to be obtained. The Council 
contains the First Lords of the Admiralty present and past (if 
living), and many others who had had experience of naval 
administration. Have all these denounced the arrangement? It 
is only necessary to ask this question to see how absurd such a 
statement is, and yet upon such statements a demand for an 
inquiry of a most serious nature is based. Surely something 
more credible than this is necessary upon which to base 
“Civis’s” plea for an inquiry. 

The third article is on “Admiralty Methods.” It deals with 
the formation and conduct of the Departmental Committees 
appointed to deal with Designs of Ships, Naval Training, Dock- 
yard Reorganisation, and Navy Estimates. The charges made are 
that the terms of reference, the constitution, and the final recom- 
mendations of the Committees were not, but should have been, 
published, according to precedent. The offence of departure from 
precedent is in itself not a plea for inquiry. If the departure has 
involved serious evil consequences, these should be stated, and 
proved to exist, or to certainly follow the departure. All that 
is adduced to prove this is “Civis’s” personal opinion. His 
attempt to prove that a serious consequence followed the 
departure from precedent in the case of the Committee on Naval 
Training is that “publication demonstrated the inaccuracy of 
statements previously made respecting the commanding authority 
of the Committee, the thoroughness of its investigations, and the 
endorsement of the recommendations by the Naval Service 
generally.” Surely these three things are only matters of 
opinion, and your readers, in the absence of anything but such 
dogmatic statements, can form no judgment as to the validity of 
the demonstration. The value of his conclusions cannot be judged 
without a disclosure of the writer’s identity. Evidence of facts 
and all the usual constituents of a demand for inquiry cannot be 











evaded, nor can their place be taken by a mere string of opinions 
and charges by an anonymous writer. 

The cry that “secrecy is a cloak for misrepresentation,” and 
that Admiralty methods are well described as “ professed secrecy 
tempered by personal advertisement,” cannot by themselves be g 
basis for inquiry. Something definite must be given upon which 
to base an inquiry into such grave charges. In vain we look for 
this in “Civis’s” articles. Charges that improper communica. 
tions to the Press have been made, even if based on evidence 
(which so far “Civis” has not given), have no relation to the 
naval policy about which an inquiry is demanded. 

The other Committees referred to are dealt with in the fourth 
article. The chief charges in this article are that the work hag 
been hurriedly done, and that the First Sea Lord has presided 
over most of the Committees. The Committee on Designs jg 
unfavourably compared with Lord Dufferin’s Committee of 1871, 
but inasmuch as the terms of reference of the former have not 
been published, it would seem to be futile to compare their results, 
The same reason prevents a fair judgment being formed of itg 
constitution. The fact that some of its members are Admiralty 
officials is no reason why they should not serve on a Departmental 
Committee appointed to consider certain defined subjects. If the 
Committee had been formed to investigate the alleged under. 
gunning of some ships, it might have been desirable to exclude 
some Admiralty officials who sat on the Committee on Designs, 
But to create a Committee to advise the Board of Admiralty upon 
designs to be produced, and to include in it the principal persons 
who would carry out these designs, does not seem to be a serious 
offence. No doubt some persons are not on the Committee who 
may have been capable of giving assistance, but it must be shown 
that their absence caused bad results before the constitution of 
the Committee can be considered to be a justification for an 
inquiry such as is suggested. Incidentally “Civis” states 
that Lord Kelvin (one of the members of the Committee on 
Designs) was incapacitated by illness from giving active assist- 
ance. If the order of accuracy of his other statements of facts is 
the same as this, then even the small number that he does give 
must be ruled out as ruthlessly as his personal opinions, [ 
happen from personal knowledge to be able to flatly contradict 
this statement. 

His statement that the new ‘ Dreadnoughts’ are to have more 
displacement than the first one does not prove that the Com- 
mittee’s work was improperly hurried. Before any inference on 
this question can be drawn a fuller knowledge of the first and 
later vessels must be available. The onus of proof that improper 
haste was used lies on “Civis.” He cannot prove his case for 
inquiry without producing facts which only the inquiry can 
give, and these facts may completely prove the contrary. 
Admiral Montagu’s crucial question, “Is the ‘Dreadnought’ a 
failure?” has to be answered in the affirmative before the work 
of the Committee on Designs can be called improperly hurried. 


The presence of the First Sea Lord on Committees was claimed 
by Mr. Pretyman as “ enabling a decision to be given on the spot 
as to many points which involve reference and discussion.” 
“ Civis ” thinks it strange “that on subjects of primary importance 
to naval efficiency it is desirable to obtain a decision on the spot.” 
This is not an uncommon specimen of “ Civis’s” cloudiness and 
lack of logical precision. Many does not necessarily include 
primary, and therefore his surprise may be quite unnecessary. 
This is the kind of “ chapter and verse” statement that is relied 
upon to substantiate charges of the order of the “ one-man show.” 
This kind of argument may impose upon an audience at election 
times, but is too feeble for the serious readers of the Spectator, 

Another statement which is not of the necessary “chapter and 
verse” order of accuracy upon which to rest a plea for inquiry is: 
“Many authorities on naval matters are convinced that the 
presidency of the First Sea Lord over so many Committees has 
involved hasty decisions.” Who the many authorities are is not 
stated. How many arethey? ‘There cannot be many competent 
to judge. Probably the members of the Committees would be 
able to give a valuable opinion on this question, but again we 
have the dilemma of only being able to judge whether an inquiry 
is necessary by holding the inquiry. Such an inquiry could weil 
be called a “fishing inquiry.” It seemsas if one said: “Let us 
try them. We may possibly find evidence which will help us in 
our plea for a trial.” 

I venture to submit that so little evidence has been adduced 
that this plea for inquiry should be dismissed, or if the plea is to 
be judged upon by the numerous personal opinions of “ Civis” his 
identity should be disclosed. He should not be allowed to include 
personal matters in his letters, such as he has done with refer- 
ence to Admiral Montagu and Mr. Rollo Appleyard, unless he 
discloses his identity and gives them the opportunity to fight 
with the same weapons. He need not suppose that I am “chosen 
and employed” by any one to write this letter. I have 
endeavoured for my own satisfaction to show that “ Civis” has 
not satisfied me that he has made a case for inquiry. If you see 
fit to publish this letter, it may give “ Civis” a chance of adding 
something which will be more convincing than what he has given. 
He must, however, either give his name or omit his personal 
opinions before any of your clear-thinking readers can attach 
proper importance to most of what he has said or may say. 

It does not seem desirable to discuss the later articles. The 
action of the Sea Lords should not be confused with that of the 
Government. Shipbuilding policy must be the policy of the 
Government, not of the Sea Lords, so far as total naval force is 
concerned, The types of ships must be evolved from the schemes 
of defence of the Committee of Defence. To inquire into such 
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matters is to go far beyond the personality of the Sea Lords, and 
involves investigations which no Government could entrust to 
independent Committee, however distinguished or impartial. 
f old ships does not seem to be a subject for 
independent inquiry. The issues of the Times of Christmas Day 
and January 2nd, 1907, give figures which show that in the last 
fifteen years we have built more battleship tonnage than France, 
Germany, and the United States by an amount equal to the 
whole amount built by the United States. With such _prepon- 
derancy, and in view of the destruction of the Russian Fleet, we 
can surely afford to scrap a few vessels, and the question whether 
Mr. Balfour or any other politician with a General Election in 
view blew his horn too loudly or not cannot be made a basis for 
an inquiry into “ where the naval policy of the present Bvuard is 
leading us.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 University Gardens, Glasgow. 

| We shall be glad to afford “Civis” space to reply to this 
letter if he thinks such reply is required. Otherwise this 
correspondence must close.—Eb. Spectator. | 


any ; 
The scrapping 0: 


J. H. Bixes. 


[To tue Epitor or Tae “Spectator, *] 

Srr,—The views which Sir George Lambert expressed in his 
letter published in your issue of January 12th are well known. 
They have been published repeatedly in the 7'imes and else- 
where whea discussions have arisen in regard to the constitu- 
tion and working of the Board of Admiralty ; the other side 
has been represented by writers as experienced and well 
informed; and it has been explained that in practice the 
“whole responsibility for the Navy” has not been “in the 
hands of a civilian” First Lord at any other period in the same 
sense that it was under Mr. Childers. My statement obviously 
was intended to convey that idea and no other. It did not 
raise or discuss the question of absolute agreement between 
modern Admiralty administration and the Admiralty patent. 
Sir George Lambert will agree that others beside himself 
possess a knowledge of the history of the subject, and are 
entitled to form their own opinions. An admirable discussion 
of the question will be found in Sir Vesey Hamilton's little 
book on “ Naval Administration.” 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall in the same issue of the 
Spectator write at some length respecting my allusion to the 
pamphlet entitled “The Truth about the Navy.” They 
allege, and doubtless have been informed by the author, that 
“the matter [in that pamphlet] is drawn from official publica- 
tions issued in this country and in Germany, and where other 
matter is introduced its source is indicated.” They explain 
that the pamphlet was issued “because the public do not 
read Blue-books.” As one of those few people who do 
read Blue-books dealing with naval subjects, I reaflirm 
my statement that this pamphlet “contains much 
detailed information not previously published in regard 
to. Admiralty plans and intentions respecting the distribu- 
tion and manning of the Fleet and other subjects on 
which criticism has arisen,” and that “it is rich in facts 
and figures apparently drawn from official archives.” These 
features are apparent throughout the pamphlet, but are 
especially illustrated in the chapter dealing with the naval 
position in 1907 and the constitution of the Home Fleet. 
About the time when the pamphlet appeared official informa- 
tion was repeatedly refused when questions were asked in 
Parliament ; but in the pamphlet particulars were given which 
have since been shown to be accurate by subsequent official 
announcements. Many other illustrations of “inspiration” 
might be given, but they are unnecessary. It would occupy 
your space unreasonably to reply to the comments made by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall on my “reflections as to the 
authorship of the pamphlet.” My remarks were not made 
hastily or with any personal feeling; they dealt with an 
objectionable method of procedure which has been followed 
extensively during the last two years, and ought to be ended. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CrvIis. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AT SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
[To rus Epiror or tae “Sprcrator.”] 
Sim,—Your correspondent “H. W. S.” is, as you suggest in 
your article of last week, mistaken in supposing that scholar- 
ships awarded at the Universities always represent an assured 
income that might be applied for “ providing funds for the 
proper equipment of branches of study which are now starved.” 
Some Colleges have large endowments that are by the terms 
of bequest to be applied to the provision of scholarships. 





This money could not, of course, be applied to any other 
purpose without Act of Parliament. Other Colleges, again 
—my own, for instance—have no funds that have been 
bequeathed to them for the definite purpose of founding 
scholarships. In these cases scholarships and exbibitions are 
supported partly by using income that would otherwise be 
invested or divided among the Fellows, according to statute, 
and partly by the remission of fees—mainly tuition fees—and 
this also means that the emoluments of the College Lecturers 
are thereby reduced, though not probably to the whole extent 
of the fees remitted; in some cases, also, by refraining from 
starting a pension fund for official Fellows. That there 
are abuses connected with the present system of awarding 
scholarships many College authorities recognise. Indeed, 
for some months past an influential Committee of Tutors 
in a very important College has been collecting opinions on the 
question raised by “H. W.S.” But your correspondent goes 
much too far when he implies that most of the scholarships 
go at present to boys who have no need of the money. My 
own experience, first as a boy at Christ’s Hospital, later as a 
Master at St. Paul's, and subsequently as a College Tutor at 
Cambridge and at Oxford, is altogether against this notion. 
One question asked me by the Committee to which I have 
alluded was, in effect. How many scholars at your own 
College could have come up without the money? I have 
special facilities for knowing, and I replied that about two in 
five would be an “outside” estimate. It is, indeed, very 
surprising how often the sons of poor parents come out at 
the top of the examinations. This is quite frequent in 
the classical examinations, and, I believe, in the case of 
natural scienve. For my own part, I greatly wish to see the 
reform that you advocate. If only a general agreement can 
be arrived at by the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, I do not 
believe that there will be any serious difficulty in applying the 
rule that the money shall be given only to those who need. it. 
No doubt many of the College authorities will welcome the 
support of the Labour Party in settling this question ; but I, 
for one, trust that the members of it will be better informed 
on the matter than your correspondent when they “bring it 
to the point in Parliament.” At my College we should, I am 
sure, get on better with more buildings,—for example, with a 
laboratory. But how we are to obtain them by ceasing to 
“misuse endowments” that we have not got I do not see. 
And, even if we could, how would the “truly poor and 
deserving scholars” be benefited ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. MARCHANT. 


[To rue Epiror or tae “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—I read with great pleasure in your last issue your 
remarks on scholarships at public schools. I think, however, 
that the case is even stronger than you put it. You say that 
the majority of those who are elected to scholarships at Eton 
would not be sent to the school if they did not obtain scholar- 
ships. This is true beyond a doubt, though among my friends 
I have known of two cases of one brother being a Colleger, 
and other brothers Oppidans. But Eton is the most expensive 
of all schools, and the question which one should ask is rather: 
“Tf the boys had not won scholarships, could their parents, 
without undue strain on their finances, have sent them to 
some other good public school?” Having a tolerably 
extensive acquaintance among the parents of Eton and 
Winchester scholars, I should say, as regards both schools, 
that in the majority of cases the answer would be “ Yes.” 
Even if I am wrong as regards numbers, and the proportion 
should only be one-third, there is still a wrong of considerable 
magnitude which ought to be set right. Personally, I confess 
that I have had a son in College at Winchester for whose 
education I could very well have afforded to pay; but I could 
not bring myself to forego the dearest wish of my heart in 
favour of some one else who was probably quite as well off as 
myself. 

I would suggest, much as you do, that the parent of every 
candidate for an Eton or Winchester scholarship should be 
required to put in writing either that he does not desire to 
receive the emoluments of the scholarship, or that, “being 
unable to afford the expense of giving his son a public-school 
education,” he does desire to receive them. Let there be no 
inquisition into the parent’s circumstances, nor any rule laid 
down as to amount of income; but let the declaration be 
accepted without questioning. Unless the parent likes to talk 
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about it, nobody but himself and the College authorities need 
know which of the two statements he has signed. Whenevera 
boy for whom no emoluments are desired wins a scholarship, 
then an additional scholar—the next on the roll—should be 
elected. Thus the number of scholars would vary from year 
to year, but I feel confident that it would not be very much 
increased. I cannot speak for Eton, where I am not well 
acquainted with the buildings; but at Winchester, owing to 
the increased space of late years made available, an additional 
dozen or twenty scholars could be received into the College 
without inconvenience, and even with advantage to their 
fellows. Nor need the authorities be afraid of any appreciable 
lowering of the intellectual value of their scholars. It is true 
both that some scholars come from inferior schools, and that 
some comparatively poor parents, as you say, pinch them- 
sclves in order to give their sons the advantages of a good 
preparatory school. But, generally speaking, the sons of 
well-to-do parents go to the crack crammers, and it is just 
among these boys that are oftenest found those disappointing 
failures who begin so well and finish so badly at their public 
schools. On the other hand, I remember a good many years 
ago, at a time when Marlborough was doing particularly well 
at Oxford, that its Head-Master said all his best boys were the 
rejected of Eton and Winchester.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OLtp WYKEHAMIST. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—You set a strong array of authorities against the 
judgment of the late Professor Sidgwick (Spectator, 
January 12th). Yet many, while deeply sympathising with 
men like Maurice, who felt themselves justified, nay, bound, 
to retain their communion with a Church based on broad 
principles and consecrated to noble ends, yet feel that the 
present crisis has assumed a different character, and that to 
leave things as they are constitutes a real and immediate 
danger. It is impossible perhaps even to guess at*the number 
of men who are deterred from taking Holy Orders by the 
latest results of the higher criticism, but ultimately it seems 
clear that the main body of ordinands will in effect have made 
up their minds to accept the authority of the Church as 
sufficient and to put all rebellious questionings aside. (Even 
in the Roman Communion this is becoming increasingly 
difficult.) What influence will such a body of men have on 
the more thoughtful and instructed laity ? If the laymen of 
the Church of England care at all for the maintenance of the 
English Church, as handed down to us by the Reformers, they 
will help the clergy to be rid of the chains which, being old, 
may not gall so much as new ones. But what need is there 
of any chains atall? The yoke of Christ should be sufficient, 
and He is the sole teacher. His yoke is not the yoke of the 
bondman, but that which helps the ploughman to make a 
straight furrow.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon, 


[To tre Eprror or THe “Sprcraror.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Hutton, while urging the necessity of revision, says 
it may be doubted whether the compilers of the Prayer-book 
had before them the thought that their work would be subject 
to revision (Spectator, January 12th). Judging from their 
own words, there seems to be no doubt about it. It is 
distinctly stated in the Preface to the Prayer-book, and 
admitted by its ablest apologist, who says in his immortal 
“Polity” (V. xiv. 5): “ Where things have been instituted, 
which, being convenient and good at the first, do afterwards in 
process of time wax otherwise, we make no doubt but that 
they may be altered; yea, though councils or customs general 
have received them.” Revision, as Mr. Hutton says, cannot 
be restricted to rubrics. It must be extended to the correc- 
tion of obvious errors. This can be effected without diverging 
into questions of doctrine. The substitution, eg., of Hades 
for the misleading word hell, or the marginal reading of 
the American Prayer-book, “the place of departed spirits,” 
would be a distinct gain. Mr. Hutton refers to the 
Fourth Commandment. I may point out that in the 
rubric before the Commandments in the Scotch Office 
reference is made to “every duty therein, either accord- 
ing to the letter, or to the mystical importance of the 
said Commandment.” The advantage of a revision has been 
admitted in every refusal of applications for it. The time, it 





has been urged, is not opportune. It is to be hoped that the 
present century, before it is much further advanced, wil] 
witness the abandonment of the plea for delay. If there were 
no other reason for revision, ample justification for it would 
be found in the altered value which time gives to words. The 
spread of education and the political, and even physical, 
changes in our nation, whereby things which were once 
necessary or desirable have become unsuitable or obsolete, 
mark the necessity. In any case, it seems undesirable that 
any rubrics should be allowed to remain unaltered when the 
reasons for them have ceased.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowiry-Brown. 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





THE INDIAN MUSSULMANS. 

[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Str,—I must beg to differ from the conclusion arrived at by 
“ Old Liberal” in his letter on this subject in your last week's 
issue, that the Indian Mussulmans are “ generally of the same 
race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours.” From my 
knowledge and experience, I should say that the cleavage is 
racial as well as religious. The majority of Indian Mussul- 
mans are descendants of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
India—Arabs, Afghans, Turks, and Persians—and they still 
distinguish themselves by the prefix or affix to their names of 
the honorific appellations peculiar to the country of their 
origin: Mir or Mirza for the Persians, Beg for the Turks, 
Khan for the Afghans, and Shaikh or Sayyid for the Arabs, 
Babar, the founder of the Mogul Empire in India, was a Turk 
from Ferghana, a scion of the house of Timur; the founder 
of the Mussulman dynasty of Bejapur was an Osmanli Turk; 
the founder of the present reigning house of Hyderabad in 
the Deccan came from Central Asia in the seventeenth 
century. The Moplahs (Ma-pilas, 7.e., mothers’ sons) of the 
Malabar coast are the offspring of Arab sires and Hindu 
mothers. And the stream of foreign adventurers con- 
tinued to recruit the Mussulman population of India 
till it was checked by the English conquest in the 
last century. The late Sir Salar Jang, Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, was one or two generations removed from a 
pure Persian; the Nawab Afsar-ul-Mulk, the present com- 
mander of H.H. the Nizam’s Imperial Service troops, is the 
grandson of a Persian soldier of fortune. There are now 
thousands of Arabs in the dominions of the Hyderabad State 
who still retain their own language and customs, but who will 
in the course of a few generations become merged in the 
general body of Indian Mussulmans, just as all the Persians, 
Afghans, &c., have in course of time, from their community of 
creed, law, language, and interests, as well as from inter- 
marriage, become merged in one nationality. But the bar of 
religious difference preventing intermarriage between the 
conquering Mussulmans and the conquered Hindus, no fusion 
took place between them such as took place between Norman 
and Suxon in England, and between Frank and Gaul in 
France. The Mussulmans in India have their own language, 
the Urdu (Turkish Ordu, Anglice Horde) or Camp language, 
a mixture of the foreign Arabic and Persian with the native 
Hindi. Their aspirations and ideals are totally different from 
those of the Hindus; they look to Mecca as their religious, 
and to Constantinople as their political, centre, whereas the 
Hindu knows nothing of, and cares nothing for, anything 
outside of India. Formerly, few Hindus became converts 
to Islam. The Aryan in India, as in Europe, stubbornly 
resisted conversion to a Semitic form of religion. But 
in comparatively modern times whole communities of 
low-caste Hindus or of pariahs have adopted Islamism, as the 
Shanars of Tinnevelly have adopted Christianity, thereby 
obtaining a religious and social status which was denied to 
them by Hinduism. This has been specially the case in 
Bengal, and a recent instance has occurred among the 
Maravers in the Madras Presidency, and to these converts 
the observations of “Old Liberal” may apply, for they are 
of the same race, and speak the same language as their Hindu 
fellow-countrymen. But with the great mass of the Indian 
Moslems the cleavage between them and other Indians is not 
only religious, but racial also.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. H. Tyrrett, 
Lieut.-Gen. Indian Army, and Col. 74th Panjabis 
Pendennis Hotel, Falmouth, 
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A LENDING LIBRARY FOR MISSIONARIES, 

[To tae Eprror or Tue ‘“Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—I am indebted to you for allowing space for my letter of 
September 29th, 1906. I am glad to say three or four kind 
friends replied most sympathetically, and we have (us a result 
of the correspondence) some ably written books for winter 
reading, which will be a great treat to many in this part of 
far-off China. I would be glad to purchase read copies of 
either of the following, or would return them if preferred 
(paying postage both ways): Nineteenth Century, Blackwood, 
Contemporary. The following would also be valued:—*“A 
Tale of the Sea,” by Frank T. Bullen; “A Summer Ride 
through Western Tibet,” by Jane E. Duncan; “The Memoirs 
of the Lord of Joinville,” by Ethel Wedgwood.—I am, Sir, 
&e., JoHN AsH STOOKE. 

New Missionary Home, East Beach, 

Chefoo, N. China. 





THE TEST OF A GENTLEMAN. 
[To Tae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—Just now it seems that through the help of one or two 
articles in the Spectator itself, a few lines from the pen of 
“J. M. F.,” no less than through correspondence akin to 
both, we have exchanged the grit of the highway of precedence 
amongst our fellows and the din of endless discussion for the 
quiet of a vestibule (our feet unshod the while) which should 
lead us to the shrine where all that we can hope for to further 
our own and our children’s education stands waiting for us. 
Chaucer—I think at the page whereon he extols the daisy— 
refers to our Lord as “ the first stock-father of all gentlemen,” 
and we have seen that the age of Elizabeth did not discard 
the term. An experience of childhood occurs to me, and I 
ask your permission to record it. It is more than fifty-five 
years since I was told to look at a wood-engraving of Holbein’s 
portrait of John Colet, and I seem to hear again the words 
that came with the showing of the picture. “ When,” said my 
grandfather, “this greatest of all our school teachers was 
opening St. Paul's School, which he had founded, he said to 
the assembled scholars, whom he had undertaken to control, 
something like this:—‘ You must now and then lift up your 
little white hands in prayer for me; and as to our code of 
manners, children, we have always the example to follow of 
the orderly and sweet-considerate Christ.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. R. S. 


{To tae Eprror or tae “Sprcrator.”)] 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. V. de 8S. Fowke writes in your 
issue of January 5th: “It would be extremely diffieult— 
probably impossible—to frame a generally acceptable defini- 
tion of the word ‘gentleman.’” The quick-witted Irish 
peasant finds no such difficulty; but then he divides the 
genus into three species,—to wit: “A gintleman, a raal 
gintleman, and a Half Sir!” Present him with a specimen 
of the genus, and after a very short acquaintance he will 
remit him to his proper niche in the collection, without doubt 
or hesitation ; and from a lifelong and intimate acquaintance 
with the class, I can say that I have rarely, if ever, known him 
to make a mistake.—I am, Sir, &e., S. T. Hearp. 
Rossdohan, Tahilla, Kenmare, Kerry. 





MILTON ON “FAME.” 

[To THK Epiror oF THE * SPEcTaTOR.”)} 
Srr,—Your reviewer of Mr. Frederic WHarrison’s book 
(Spectator, December 29th, 1906), taking the author to 
task for his reference to Milton’s verse on Fame as 
inimitable, does not take him to task for misquoting it 
(unless, indeed, the misquotation is the reviewer’s own). The 
verse, of course, should run,— 

“The last infirmity of noble mind.” 


It is true that this is taken from the passage of Tacitus, 
which is given, but it is not so generally known that the latter 
had been plagiarised previously by a Latin writer in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. Fronto in his “ Treatise on Eloquence,” 
which with some others of his writings was discovered in 1815, 
says: “ Novissimum homini sapientiam colenti amiculum est 
gloriae cupido. Id novissime exuitur.” Love of fame is the 
last cloak to be doffed even by the wise man, who then, I 


suppose, in his austere nakedness, “in lieu of a surtout would 
wrap himself up in his virtue.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD HAINes. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ON MILITARY 
TRAINING. 
(To rus Epiror ov tus “Spectator.” 
Srr,—The following are types of letters received by me from 
men who served in the late Spectator Experimental Company, 
and will interest your readers as showing the movement of 
opinion in favour of six months’ training, and the under- 
standing of the advantages conferred by that training.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Col. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 





Dear Sir,—Taking the advantage to drop a few lines, I de It to 
the effect of the following :—Every young fellow with whem I 
have come in contact has, in referring to the S.E.C., expressed it 
his desire and particular hope that a six months’ training will 
again be started. They seem delighted to think of the chance.— 
Allow me to remain most obediently and faithfully yours, 

A. Srarr, late 8.E.C. 

11 Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 





143 Wentworth Dwellings, 
Goulston Street, London, E. 
23/12/06. 

Dear Cot. Pottock,—It gives me the greatest pleasure to write 
this letter. I really ought to have written before now, but had 
very little news to write, concerning anything of importance, but 
now the most important thing is that I wish you a merry Xmas 
and also a happy New Year. I really think that you, Sir, deserve 
something better than my wishes, but they are from the bottom 
of my heart, so I hope you will be kind enough to accept them. 
Sir, 1 am pleased to say that I have been employed in business 
since the week we left Hounslow. The only thing that troubles 
me is that I have very little time to spare so as to show my 
patriotism by joining the Volunteers. To give you an idea of 
how busy I have been, I start work at 9a.m. and never know 
what time I may finish at night, so you can quite imagine what 
time I have for myself. I am employed as a shop-assistant in a 
wholesale firm of all kinds of clothing in the City, and I can 
say this, had I not been in your Company, I would never have 
managed to secure the wage that I am getting at the present time, 
I am really sorry that the finish of our training should have been 
so quiet a function.—Hoping you will try and get the Company 
together for a week’s training in the summer, I remain, yours 
obediently, B. Raperrort. 








POETRY. 


OLD ANCHOR CHANTY. 


First Voice. With a long heavy heave, my very famous 





men.... 
(Corvus. Bring home! heave and rally /) 
| Szeconp Voice. And why do you, lad, look so pale? Is it for 
love or lack of ale ? 
All hands bear a hand that have a hand to len’— 
And there never was a better haul than you 
gave then... 
(Corvus. Bring home!) 


First Voice. 


Heave hearty, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home! heave and rally !) 
Szconp Voice. Curl and scud, rack and squall—sea-clouds you 
shall know themall.... 
For we're bound for Valparaiso and round the 
Horn again 
From Mont Desolado to the parish of Big 


First Vorcs. 


First Voices. 


(Bring home /) 


Heave hearty, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home / heave and rally /) 
Szconp Voice. Bold through all or scuppers under, when shall 
we be back, I wonder ? 
From the green and chancy water we shall all 
come back again 
To the Lizard and the ladies—but who can say 
for when? .... 
(Bring home /) 


First Voice. 


First Voices. 


Heave and she’s a-trip, my very famous men.... 
(Bring home / heave and rally /) 

Szeconp Voice. When your fair lass says farewell to you a fair 
wind I will sell toyou.... 

You may sell your soul’s salvation, but I'll bet 
you two-pound-ten 

She’s a-tripping on the ribs of the devil in his 
den.... 


First Voice, 


First Voices. 





(Bring home /) 
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Heave and she’s a-peak, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home! heave and rally /) 
You shall tread, for one cruzado, Fiddler’s Green 
in El Dorado . . 
Why, I’ve seen less lucky fellows pay for liquor 
with doubloons 
And for ’baccy with ozellas, gold mohurs, and 
ducatoons!.... 
(Bring home /) 


First Voice. 


Srconp Voice. 


First Voice. 


First Voice. Heave and a-weigh, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home! heave and rally !) 
Seconv Voices. And drop her next in heat or cold, the flukes of 
Ring and shank, stock and fluke, she’s coming 
into ken— 
= long and heavy heave, she’s a-coming into 
re 


First Voice. 


(Bring home !) 


First Voice. Heave and in sight, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home! heave and rally !) 
With her shells and tangle dripping she’s a 
beauty we are shipping. .. . 


And she likes a bed in harbour like a decent 


Seconp Voice. 


First Voice. 


citizen, 
But her fancy for a hammock on the deep sea 
comes again .... 


(Bring home!) 


Heave and she’s a-wash, my very famous men... . 
(Bring home! heave and rally !) 

O never stop to write the news that we are off 
upon acruise.... 

For _ Gulf of Californy’s got a roller now and 
then 

But it’s better to be sailing than a-sucking of a 
pee .... 


First Voice. 


Seconp Voice. 


First Voice. 


- (Bring home !/) 
HERBERT TRENCH. 








ART. 
—@———_- 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 
THERE is no disguising the fact that a large number of 
pictures in the Exhibition of the International Society are 
ugly. Pictures can be ugly from two causes,—from the 
nature of the subject, and from the treatment. Nothing 
could do greater harm to art than to settle arbitrarily 
what subjects are ugly and should not be painted. Over 
and over again subjects have been chosen which in the 
abstract might easily have been declared unfit material 
for painting. But often genius has shown that imagina- 
tive insight and beauty of treatment may so triumph 
over a subject in itself the reverse of beautiful that a true 
work of art is the result. The classic instances of the truth of 
this statement are to be found in Rembrandt's Lesson of 
Anatomy and the dwarfs of Velasquez, and to these might be 
added some of the works of Hogarth. But when an artist 
chooses to paint ugliness in an ugly way, when a squalid 
subject passes through a commonplace mind and is 
rendered without distinction of execution, the result cannot 
but be base and offensive. Then no possession of power 
on the part of the painter can atone for his perverted 
intelligence. Another form of ugliness in art is when the 
painter, although he chooses a subject open to no objection, 
treats it in such a way that the result is repulsive. Unfortu- 
nately, both kinds of ugliness are to be seen in the present 
Exhibition, As an instasce of ugly treatment may be men- 
tioned the large canvas of Herr F. von Stuck representing 
Orestes and the Eumenides (No. 225). The stout, ungainly 
figures floating, or rather tumbling, upside down in the air 
produce no horror, but merely disgust. Nor is this painter's 
portrait of himself (No. 159) any better. There are no qualities 
in the work which suggest that painting is a beautiful art. Mr. 
A. Jamieson has painted a very unpleasant picture, The Dwarf 
(No. 105). The affliction of the model is presented in the 
baldest and most commonplace way, and the squalor of the 
subject is reflected in the drawing, colour, and paint-surface 
of the work, A worse instance of perversion is to be found 
in the two pictures by M. Zuloaga, Femmes au Balcon (No. 
168) and Le Vieux Marcheur (No. 190). That the painter has 





power no one can doubt, but in face of works so full of dis. 
gusting suggestion we can only say of its author and hig 
admirers, with Ben Jonson :— 
“Tf they love lees, and leave the lusty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the swine.” 

Let us waste no more time on such pictures, but let ug 
rather turn to such a vision of pure beauty as Zhe Toilet 
(No. 156) by Puvis de Chavannes. The mechanism of this 
picture is very simple; indeed, it is little more than a noble 
study of the head and bust of a very beautiful woman. The 
work would command attention anywhere on account of the 
superb modelling of the head and neck, and the sensitive 
drawing of the hands, unfinished as they are. It can best be 
described as a harmony, for no one thing prevails; all the 
tones and colours sing together in accord. Anotber drawing 
by the same hand (No. 41) is a study for one of the great 
wall decorations, Le Travail, at Amiens. Here we see the 
master in his large and monumental style, so different from 
the intimate beauty of The Toilet just referred to. Hanging 
on either side of this work are two pictures by M. Louis 
Legrand (Nos. 155 and 157) which are object-lessons in the 
mishandling of paint. Uninteresting in drawing and barsh in 
colour, they scream while Puvis sings. 

Mr. C. H. Shannon is an artist who has such fine qualities 
that we wish he could realise his ideal still further. He is 
one of the very few English painters of ideal figures 
who produce the feeling of grandeur in their work. In 
this quality he is in direct connexion with Watts, upon whom 
he seems to have founded his present manner. It is not 
imitation, but a kindred manner of seeing form in a grand 
and simple way. The picture, The Golden Age (No. 109), 
cannot be said to be quite satisfactory as a whole, for although 
the parts are beautiful and full of breadth, there is a lack of 
unity and rbythm about the composition. The figure on the left 
of the woman with her back turned towards us, and the central 
group, both of very great beauty, make us look forward 
to greater things from the artist who has already so 
delighted us. Mr. C. H. Shannon has here also a beautiful 
portrait, Mrs. Stephen (No. 150), which is splendid in colour 
and noble in form. Had the head been made to dominate the 
picture more completely, the work would have gained in 
strength without losing in harmony, 

M. Blanche shows a beautiful work, half portrait, half 
picture, called Venetian Glass (No. 183). The painting of the 
full-length figure of a girl standing before a mirror which 
reflects her face is at once accomplished and sane. Here is 
mastery without parade, colour without violence, and with it 
all dignity and grace. Another work by the same artist is 
the portrait of Mr. Dubussy (No. 207), which is a fine piece of 
characterisation. Mr. Lavery’s large portrait-picture, The 
Hammock (No. 129), has some good things in it, notably the 
face, which at a distance tells well, and the arrangement 
of the picture is happy. It is a pity that the leaves of the 
chestnut-tree, which occupy a large space, were not more 
carefully studied. They are leaves of so fine a form that 
one regrets to see them represented in so uninteresting a 
manner. 

The International Society has suffered a loss by the death 
of M. Fritz Thaulow: how great those who remember his 
contribution to the first Exhibition will realise. The four 
pictures now shown are hardly worthy of this fine painter at 
his best. 

M. Cottet takes a sombre view of Nature in his Vue d’Avila 
(No. 154), but it is preferable to the really appalling colour of 
M. Besnard’s seashore (No. 146), where all the discordant 
hues run riot. The same may almost be said of his large 
portrait of Madame Jourdain (No. 130); nor does the tire- 
some virtuosity of the execution make up for the lack of 
harmony. 

M. Simon Bussy shows some pastels marked by great 
distinction and sincerity of style. A Lochan, Rothiemurchus 
(No. 323), is full of deep feeling and “the sleep that is 
among the lonely hills,” and the expression of the form of 
the stones round the pool is most beautiful. Warmer in key 
of colour is the same artist’s Elms at Betchworth (No. 324); 
though full of charm, it has not the same concentrated feeling 
as the former work. The following landscapes are well 
worth looking at, each containing something to be remem- 
bered :—Mr. J. W. Morrice’s Winter: Quebec (No. 199); Herr 
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Gotthardt Keuhl’s Augustus Bridge, Dresden (No. 200); Mr. 
Grosvenor Thomas’s The Shades of Night (No. 201); Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron’s The Clyde (No. 218). Nor must Mr. Strang’s 
beautiful portrait drawings (Nos. 56 and 57) be forgotten. 
Last of all, among the pictures must be mentioned Mr. 
Crawhall’s wonderful White Drake (No. 306), for some 
inexplicable reason banished to the balcony. It is difficult to 
imagine a study of a bird which went further than this; no 
Japanese work could be better. Indeed, like Chanticleer's 
crowing, “it might not be amended.” 

Among the works of sculpture, M. Rodin’s marble bust of 
Lord H. de W. (No. 279) stands out supreme. What, one 
wonders, would the people who used to declare Rodin’s work 
to be ugly and incomprehensible say to this masterpiece ? 
There is nothing in this bust but what is delicate, studied, and 
classical in style. Indeed, Rodin may well be-said to be the 
only Frenchman who carries on the classic tradition, adapting 
it to the requirements of his age. The beauty of the work of 
this portrait is great, and the subtlety wonderful. Has ever 
smooth, silky hair been expressed in marble before like this, 
expressed by no mean attention to insignificant detail, but by 
perfect realisation of the planes of the structure? When 
work of this high order is still being produced, there is no 
question of art being a living force. Undoubtedly the two 
finest works in the Exhibition are the Rodin bust and the 
Puvis de Chavannes picture, and we may be thankful that 
one of them is by a living man. There is not much else of a 
high order to be found among the sculpture, though some of it 
is large and ambitious. The group by M. Lambeaux, Murder 
(No. 281), is a trying work, and suggests nothing better than 
Baccio Bandinelli. 

If plain speaking has been rendered necessary by some of 
the things here, it is not to be denied that there is much good 
work, and some of the highest achievement. Also it is no small 
advantage to have shown us so many works by foreign 
artists, for nothing is more to be deplored than parochialism 
in the domain of art. H. 8. 





BOQKS. 
<> 

NAVAL POLICY.* 
Tus volame contains a number of articles which have been 
published during the last two years, principally in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. These articles were anonymous, and the author 
still prefers the nom de guerre of “Barfleur”; but as he 
includes in the collection an article contributed to the Naval 
Annual for 1905 by Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, 
there is an acknowledgment of authorship. Admiral Custance 
has had a long and distinguished career in the Royal Navy, 


combining considerable sea-experience with important service | 


on shore at the Admiralty and elsewhere. He saw active 


service as a Midshipman in the Far East more than forty 


years ago; passed through all grades with credit; dis- 
tinguished himself at the Royal Naval College; has 


commanded cruisers and a battleship; has served as Naval 
Attaché in Washington and Paris; and from 1899-1902 
occupied the important post of Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence. Then appointed Rear-Admiral in the Mediterranean 
Fleet, he served in that great school with distinction ; has 
since passed a period on half-pay ; and is about to resume active 
service as Second-in-Command of the Channel Squadron. An 
officer with this record is entitled to a respectful hearing when 
he writes on naval policy at a time when differences of opinion 
run high, and when radical changes have been made in systems 


of training naval officers, in the distribution of the Fleet, and | 


in other matters of vital interest to our continued supremacy 
at sea. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance that the period 
of comparative leisure between two important commands 
afloat should bave enabled the author to produce and publish 
the articles now collected. No one who desires the continued 
welfare of the Naval Service can doubt the importance and 
value of this frank and reasoned utterance of opinion, even if 
there may not be—as there will not be—universal agree- 
ment with the author's conclusions and recommendations. 
“ Barfleur” dissents strongly from most of the changes made 
in naval administration from 1902 onwards; his objections 


* Naval Policy: a Plea for the Study of War. By “Barfleur.” London ; 
W. Blackwood and Sons. (7s. 6d. net.j 





are based on arguments from history and experience. He 
dedicates his book, in touching language, to the late Vice- 
Admiral Colomb, whose labours in the study of naval warfare, 
its principles, strategy, and tactics, have “never received 
adequate recognition either from the Navy or from the Nation.” 
“ Barfleur” proclaims himself an adherent of the “ historical 
school,” whose members “appeal for guidance to the great 
masters of the art of war by sea and land; they hold that 
it is very important to study tacties and strategy by the light 
of history.” That is the keynote of all his work; apart from 
his deductions and applications to present conditions of 
lessons learnt from the past, the book is both interesting and 
valuable as a well-written summary of naval history. Certain 
chapters afford most notable illustrations of the historical 
method. Those dealing with “The Officer—Past and Future,” 
“The Growth of the Capital Ship,” “The Growth of the 
Cruiser,” and “ Invasions Over Sea” deserve special mention ; 
but throughout the book the historical spirit predominates. 
The author is so “full of matter” relating to past events that 
some chapters—originally magazine articles—tend to be dis- 
proportioned: because the lessons of the past are developed 
to an extent which produces undue compression in their 
applications to present circumstances. It indeed manifest 
that “ Barfleur” unites with large practical experience as a 
seaman the qualities of a student in love with his subject, 
and an absolute devotion to his profession. 

When the articles first Blackwood 
supporters of recent Admiralty policy indulged in unmerited 
sneers and imputations of the author, 
describing him as a “ long-shore ” sailor whose sea-experience 
was limited. He was classed as one of the members of a 
“Syndicate of Discontent” whose envy and prejudice pre- 
vented them from recognising the greatness and value of 
Admiralty reforms. These attacks, from their nature, could 
have only a temporary effect. Now that the articles are 
grouped and seen as a whole, it is plain that they merit 
careful consideration and deliberate criticism such as have not 
hitherto been bestowed upon them. The writer is a convinced 
believer in the absolute necessity for entry at an early age, 
and for the sea-training of officers and men aboard ship. He 
is of opinion that College training and scholastic examinations 
have been overdone in the past, and that recent changes tend 
to accentuate the harm done. He prefers to make sea-going 
ships of the Fleet our schools of training, rather than to employ 
special training-ships, in which young officers virtually continue 
at school instead of being kept daily and hourly in touch with 
the conditions of actual practice. He believes that all past 
experience establishes the necessity for an executive class of 
officers who shall command, control, and fight their ships, 
that control including the motive and other machinery. As a 
consequence, he the absorption of engineer 
officers into the executive class, and the thorough training of 


is 


appeared in ardent 


motives against 





recommends 


young officers in engine-room duties on board sea-going ships 
The principles of training which he recommends are summed 
up as follows :— 

“Inculcating early in life a practical knowledge of working a 
ship and her mechanisms by bringing the future officer into 
actual contact with and making him take part in the life and 
work of the ship. This plan possesses the additional advantage 
of placing him in contact with human nature, of which a knowledye 
is most important in carrying out war operations.’ 


“ Barfleur ” also considers that 


“the resemblance of aim and intention between the 


smecha 


mechanisms 
‘masts, rigging, and sails] of the sailing ship and | th 
of the steamer is fundamentally so close [that] the ki 

| its working possessed by the officers of the sailing Navy n 


indicate in amount and extent the needs of the officers of the 
steam Navy in this direction.” 


In the sailing 
sufficient knowledge of a ship, her armament and equipment, 
to ensure using her to the best advantage. This extent of 
knowledge “ Barfleur” thinks should still suflice. “ Naval officers 
,and to rival the 


hisnis 


period officers were satisfied to possess a 


now no more require to be skilled mechanic 
the officer 
un.” For the 


passage if 


| engine room artificers, than in the past 
| to emulate the boutswain and the able seam 


In anothet 


required 


| officers “ their raison d'ctre is war.” | 
said :—* A practical knowledge of working the 
as necessary to the officer who fights the ship now, as was the 
knowledge of working the sails to his predecessors. With« 
that knowledge he will be in the hands of his subordinates, 
and will not be able in time of emergency to judge correctly 


is 


muacuineryv 


put 
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the extent to which he can press his ship.” The author's faith 
is summed up in the sentence: “We hold that the division 
between the military and engineer branches in the sea-going 
Navy is a source of weakness, and should gradually cease.” 
This result is identical with that embodied in the Admiralty 
Scheme 1902-5, but “Barfleur” advocates an _ entirely 
different system of training from that embodied in Admiralty 
Memoranda. One cannot help regretting, when reading his 
uble criticisms of the Osborne-Dartmouth courses, and his 
equally able alternative proposals, that “ Barfleur” and officers 
of equal rank and experience were not selected to serve upon and 
to give evidence before the Douglas Committee. The historic 
method may have been pushed unduly far in the parallel 
between the sailing-ship with her simple armament added to a 
sailing equipment, and the modern battleship with complicated 
propelling and other machinery, varied armament, and endless 
mechanical and electrical appliances. After all, the most 
zealous naval officer must acknowledge that there is a limit to 
his powers of acquiring knowledge. Formerly he had only to 
be skilled in the management of ships under sail and of a 
simple armament of smooth-bore guns mounted on truck- 
carriages. An average naval officer could and did master 
these. It is by no means certain that an average naval 
officer, or even a genius like the great Dundonald, could 
similarly master all departments in a modern warship. As 
regards the machinery department in particular, with its 
numerous ramifications, specialisation and an independent 
responsibility for maintenance, working, and repairs most 
probably will always have to be secured. The practice of 
the great mercantile steamships recognises that necessity; the 
chief engineer, not the captain, decides on the extent to which 
a ship can be pressed without serious risk. It does not follow, of 
course, that highly educated officers shall “ drive” the engines. 
“ Barfleur” by inference suggests that artificers will under- 
take that work. Every one who reads his chapters dealing 
with naval training, whether they agree with his conclusions 
or not, will recognise the vigour of his condemnation of recent 
changes, the clearness of his thought, and the desirability, in 
the public interest, that his suggestions should be considered 
seriously before the evils he dreads and depicts have overtaken 
our Navy. 

The chapter on administration traces the history of the 
Board cf Admiralty, and censures the latest arrangements 
introduced by Lord Selborne in 1904, Condemnation is based 
mainly on the abandonment of the principle “that political 
and executive control should be superior to, but separate from, 
udministration—that those charged with the direction or con- 
duct of war operations should be relieved from the details 
involved in providing the ship’s armament, stores, Xc., with 
which to carry it on.” The “scrapping” policy of 1904-5 is 
described, and shown to involve dangerous possibilities, 
particularly in its removal of small ships from the Effective 
List. It is demonstrated that small ships have proved most 
valuable adjuncts to fleets in past naval wars, including that 
between Russia and Japan. One most telling point is made 
respecting the South African War :— 

‘A considerable number of ships were required to stop the 
supply of arms and for other services. ‘he demand was met by 
transferring small ships from other stations. Had these ships 
not been available it would have been necessary to send larger 
ships. ‘This would have weakened the British Fleet in European 
waters, at a time when the political situation required that force 
to be strong. If similar demands were made at the present time 
they could not be met in the same way.” 

* Barfleur” differs radically from the “ matériel school,” 
who “have neglected the study of tactics and strategy and 
have devoted their energies to the development of ships, guns, 
That school he considers to be “ still dominant, 
In his 


and armour.” 
but the historial school have been slowly advancing.” 
judgment, the ‘Dreadnought’ and ‘Invincible’ classes—the 
last triumphs of the matériel school—are based on mistaken 
views in which the “lessons of the past” have been ignored. 
Armoured cruisers, as a type, “ Barfleur” disapproves. He 
discusses the value of high speed in “ the capital ship” very 
fully, and illustrates geometrically the comparative importance 
of superior speed and of great horizontal ares of command 
given to the guns of battleships, in their effects on naval 
tactics. As to the strategic value of superior speed, he con- 
siders “ the principles which govern the transfer of force from 
area to area, and those which control its use within a given 
area,” Space is not available even to trace the line of 








reasoning ; the section deserves careful study. The broad 
conclusions reached are that superior speed 

“in tactics is less important than tactical skill, and gives very 
limited control over the range. In strategy it is discounted by 
the demands of enduring mobility, by the conditions of war 
and by the strategical ability of the Admirals. In all cases 
its uncertainty is such that reliance cannot be placed upon it.” 

Another chapter contains an admirable account of the great 
battle in the Korean Straits. Since its appearance in February 
last further information has become available, but in essentials 
the description still applies, and the plans of the movements 
of the Russian and Japanese Fleets are very interesting, 
although they are based on certain assumed speeds. Subse- 
quent Russian accounts have confirmed the conclusions 
reached by “ Barfleur” as to the great value of six-inch and 
eight-inch guns in this engagement. These conclusions have 
heen disputed, and Captain Sims, of the United States Navy, 
has recently published a lengthy paper taking the view that 
the twelve-inch or larger calibre guns must be the decisive 
weapons of the future. It appears, however, that in the new 
American battleships « number of five-inch guns are also to 
be carried, which favours the view that the day of the six- 
inch gun is by no means passed. 

Lengthy as this notice is, it by no means indicates the range 
and variety of interest of the topics treated in this volume of 
three hundred and thirty pages. It is written in a clear but 
highly condensed style; its preparation must have involved 
laborious and long-continued research. Touching as it does 
on highly debateable subjects, it will be viewed very differently 
by different readers. All interested in naval matters may 
study with advantage the definite opinions expressed by 
“ Barfleur” ; and if, as must happen, many will dissent there- 
from, no impartial person will doubt the good faith and high 
purpose of the writer, whose single aim has been to secure 
the continued and increasing efficiency of the great Service to 
which his life has been devoted. 


THOMAS HOOD: POET AND PUNSTER.* 
A COMPLETE collection of Hood’s poems in one volume is, it 
has to be confessed, a depressing thing, and we cannot but 
think that Mr. Walter Jerrold’s labours in preparing this 
latest edition were misapplied. For of all poets Hood is 
pre-eminently the one to take in a selection,—both for his own 
suke and for the reader’s. How is Hood to be considered (by 
a stranger) justly if one has to reach his gold by way of, not 
exactly dross, but, let us say, copper and silver no longer in 
the currency? In the present volume, for example, it is not 
until a hundred and seventy double-column pages of “ Odes 
and Addresses” and “Whims and Oddities” have been 
disposed of that we reach the first gleam of the best, most 
personal, authentic Hood,—* The Retrospective Review.” 

We do not mean to suggest that the “Odes and Addresses ” 
are wholly superfluous; but much of them is, except as 
rhymed journalism, and the only way in which they could 
to-day be made into good reading is by treating them as the 
basis for discursive notes. Of notes, indeed, they stand badly 
in need. Let us take the first of all,—* Ode to Mr. Graham 
the Aeronaut.’ Who was Graham ? Why is London 
called “that little world of Mogg’s’”? Who was Williams 
of Cornhill ? What was Croly’s verse ? What was the 
“ Warren ” that in heaven could not be read on a wall? What 
does this stanza mean ?— 

“ My name is Tims—I am the man, 
That North’s unseen, diminish’d clan, 
So scurvily abused ! 
I am the very P. A. %. 
he London Lion’s small pin’s head 
So often hath refused.” 
To print that stanza to-day without some explanation is just 
to waste ink ; for it is not in itself attractive, and without a 
key is meaningless. As a matter of fact, the first Ode is less 
rich in allusions than some of the others; but it serves our 
turn. 

Again, although among the “ Whims and Oddities” there 
are a few comic masterpieces, to which we shall return later, 
the bulk of them are no longer first-rate reading, and are a poor 
preparation for the real poetry to which we have alluded. We 
come to it, however, at last, on p. 176, and for a little our 





* Hood’s Poetical Works. Edited by Walter Jerrold. Oxford: at the 
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critical mood falls from us and we are happy,—either happy 
with happiness or happy with melancholy. 

It is by virtue of his slender sheaf of true personal poetry— 
“The Retrospective Review,” “The Death Bed,” “TI re- 
member, I remember,” “Ruth,” the ballad “It was not in 
the winter,” and a few others—that Hood stands among the 
English poets, and is treasured. The tenderness and grace of 
these poems and a curious wistfulness which marks no other 
English writer ; the concentrated terror of “The Dream of 
Eugene Aram” ; the passionate sympathy with the poor and 
the suffering and the simple of heart, and passionate fury 
against selfishness and pharisaism, as displayed in the “Song 
of the Shirt” and the “ Bridge of Sighs” and the “ Ode to 
Rae Wilson,”’—these are the purest gold of any volume 
labelled “ Hood’s Poems.” 

Of the power of “The Dream of Engene Aram’ 
yecently an amusing experience. We were present at a village 
smoking concert at which comic songs were rather the rule 
than the exception, and (as often happens) at which one 
singer was bearing the burden of the evening on his shoulders. 
To do him justice, he was prepared for it, and groaned not at 
all beneath his load: now and then even translating quite an 
ordinary demonstration of politeness into the demand for an 
encore. He was a chauffeur, a Cockney to the marrow, with 
a long mobile face and a wandering wet eye. He sang about 
all the usual things that make smokers laugh,—ugly wives, 
domestic troubles, want of money, thirst, sudden death, and so 
forth,accompanying himself with much facility, and grimacing 
to the necessary extent ; and then suddenly we were aware that 
he had begun to recite “The Dream of Eugene Aram.” It 
was asevere test. Even had the poem not been preceded by 
such a welter of facetiousness, it would have been a severe 
test; but with such antecedents and such a reciter—his voice, 
his roving eye, his want of any idea where to put the stress, 
his mechanical gestures—it was a test of the utmost severity. 
Yet it survived it. From unfavourable conditions 
emerged a living and terrible thing. The anguish of Eugene 
Aram filled the room. 

We have spoken hitherto only of the best of Hood's poetry, 
using poetry in its true meaning. The remainder may be 
divided into a section containing the secondary poetry, good, 
but without any magic, second-hand Keats, and so forth, 
such as “The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies”; curious and 
successful exercises in literary ingenuity, such as “The Haunted 
House,” and certain lyrics; a section containing the satirical 
verse, such as the “Odes and Addresses” and “ Miss Kilman- 
segg,” which, however adroit, are now negligible; a section 
containing the rank-and-file of the comic work; and lastly, a 
section containing the best of the punning ballads. Concern- 
ing this last section we have a word to say. 

To many persons Hood is known for the distractingly in- 
genious puns in the comic ballads, “ Faithless Sally Brown” 
and “ Faithless Nelly Gray,” and such others as the “ Epping 
Hunt,” “ The Duel,” “ Lieutenant Luff,” “John Trott, “ John 
Day,” &c., puns which, for all their perfection as puns, are 
never allowed to interfere with the narrative, but actually 
earry it farther. 

To be the master of the pun is mastery indeed; for if one 
looks at the ordinary puasters of the comic papers or of life, 
they will be found almost always to be at the mercy of their 
medium. But Hood controlled the pun, and made the best 
puns we have, or at any rate made them in greatest profusion. 
They never lack propriety, and, as we have said, they actually 
carry on the story. Of the two duellists, for example, it is 
said— 





’ 


we had 


these 


“ But first they sought a friend apiece, 

This pleasant thought to give 

When they were dead, they thus should have 
Two seconds still to live. 

To measure out the ground not long 
The seconds then forbore, 

And having taken one rash step 
They took a dozen more. 

They next prepared each pistol pan 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of life,”— 


and so on. Had Hood set out to tell his story in ballad 
measure without puns, he could hardly have done it more 
succinctly; and yet he could add this bewildering verbal 
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mischief too. Lieutenant Luff’s musings on death are equally 


inevitable :— 
“Tf wine’s a poison, so is tea, 
Though in another shape : 
What matter whether one is killed 
By canister or grape ?” 
Here Hood made puns like a logician; but now and then he 
allowed his sense of pure nonsense (which he encouraged too 
little) to possess him, us in his poem “On the Death of the 
Giraffe” :— 
“They say, God wot! 
She died upon the spot: 
But then in spots she was so rich,— 
I wonder which.” 

In addition to Hood’s few masterly frankly comic poems 
and his best personal poems, we find in this volume two or 
three brief exercises in smiling verse which are as near per- 
fection as one requires, und are also pure Hood. No anthology 
of light verse or vers de société could omit “The Broken 
Dish” :— 

“ What's life but full of care and doubt, 
With all its fine humanities, 
With parasols we walk about, 
Long pigtails and such vanities. 
We plant pomegranate trees and things, 
And go in gardens sporting, 
With toys and fans of peacock’s wings, 
To painted ladies courting. 
We gather flowers of every hue, 
And fish in boats for fishes, 
Build summer-houses painted blue,— 
But life’s as frail as dishes. 
Walking about their groves of trees, 
Blue bridges and blue rivers, 
How little thought them two Chinese, 
They'd both be smash’d to shivers!” 
And the following humorous suggestion for a classical epigram 
is perfect too :— 
‘To MINERVA. 
From the 
My temples throb, my pulses boil, 
I’m sick of Song and Ode and Ballad, 
So, Thyrsis, take the Midnight Oil 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 


Greek 


My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot write a verse, or read 
Then, Pallas, take away thine Owl, 
And let us have a lark instead.” 
More purely and beautifully Greek in its tender grace is this 
stanza from the poet’s verses to his mother on her birthday, 
which occurred in November : 
*“T have brought no roses, Dearest! 
Summer lies upon her bier ; 
It was when all the sweets were over 
Thou wert born to bless the year.” 
It is for the mind that could give us such an exquisite thought 
as that that we prize Thomas Hood. Alas! 


For the most part, he was an over- 


only too seldom 
was he thus inspired. 
worked man, too much occupied in earning bread and fighting 
disease to be able to be his most natural self. Matthew Arnold, 
when asked in middle why he then wrote so little 
poetry, is said to have answered that he could not afford to. 
From poor Hood this reply would have come with even more 


ace 


truth and pathos. 

If we had to sum up Hood's achievement, we should say 
that his niche in English literature is secure by reason of the 
tender charm of half-a-dozen lyrics and one ballad of a terrible 
grimness and tragic intensity. Not these, however, render him 
unique. Other poets have had tenderness and charm, and other 


poets have written tragic ballads. Hood's place in literature 


| may have been won, and will be retained, by virtue of these; 


their life-blood is personality. 


but they are not pioneer work : 
the 


Hood’s pioneer work—Hood’s own unique work 
punning ballad, which may be said not only to have begun, 
but in its best form to have died, with him. If English authors 
were measured by their mastery of punning, Hood would 
stand higher than Shakespeare. 


was 


MODERN SPAIN.* 
THE want of a thoroughly trustworthy history of modern Spain 
has long been felt. The present volume is a work of un- 
doubted authority, and exhibits a complete mastery of the 


* Modern Spain, 1815-1898. By H. Butler Clarke. With a Memoir by the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton. Cambridge: at the University Press, [7s, 6d.) 
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subject in all its details. It is a book written as it were 
from within, from a personal knowledge of the country and 
the people. Mr. Butler Clarke had known Spain from a boy, 
and his courtesy and kindness won him a very large number of 
Spanish friends. He had, indeed, as Mr. Hutton says in the 
Memoir attached to this book, a “ genius for friendship.” He 
was thus able to obtain his facts at first hand, and his history 
becomes the more vivid and valuable in consequence. He was 
more intimately acquainted than perhaps any other foreigner 
with the intricacies of modern Spanish politics. 

After an introductory chapter, the book begins with the 
restoration of Fernando VII., and includes the end of the 
American War in 1898. It is a story sometimes horrible, 
nearly always sad, but always interesting. ‘ Few and short- 
lived,” said Godoy, “have been through the ages the times of 
prosperity for Spain.” The reign of Ferdinand was certainly 
not one of them. The position of the King was difficult in 
the extreme. The people shouted: “Death to Liberty!” 
Their desire was for national independence, not constitutional 
liberty. “The despotism, religious, political, and social, that 
had overspread the land was acquiesced in by the people.” 
They simply did not believe that Ferdinand had been, or could 
be, base and fawning. The provisions of the Constitution 
drawn up by Napoleon at Bayonne would, no doubt, have led 
to the greater well-being of Spain, but the Spaniards naturally 
enough rejected them. “They refused to receive them at the 
hand of a stranger: they refused no less when the offer came 
from Cadiz.” On the other hand, the Liberals, with their 
crude ideas, their love of abstract theory, of words and more 
words, did harm by wishing to force on the people a liberty 
which they could not understand. 

The Carlists, at any rate, had a simple faith: for God, 
Country, and King. The facts concerning the origin of the 
Carlist cause, and the tangle of the first Carlist War, are set 
forth with admirable clearness. Here, aguin, the author's 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants stood him in 
good stead. He lived for many years in the heart of the 
Basque Provinces. He was aware of the immense difficulties 
of putting an end to the Carlist Wars in this broken, hilly 
country. At the word of command the Carlists “ would 
disperse, leaving, where an army had stood, a seemingly 
peaceable country, thinly peopled by shepherds and peasants. 
None failed to reassemble when the roll was called days, 
hours, or weeks after, it might be fifty miles away across the 
hills. Their hardihood was proverbial, the length of their 
marches well-nigh incredible.” When in 1840 Cabrera was 
obliged to withdraw from the struggle, “ his farewell to the 
troops was the signal for several suicides; two Aragonese 
soldiers fought to the death with bayonets in proof of their 
friendship, refusing separation. To many of these men life 
without the cause was valueless.” Against this devotion was set 
the absurd etiquette of the Carlist Court at Estella. Colonel 
Péroz in his recent book, Par Vocation, gives an amusing 
example. He describes the dismay of the courtiers when he— 
a French volunteer in the Carlist army—ignorantly shook 
the hand that Don Carlos held out for him to kiss. Many, 
perhaps rightly, believe that Carlism is dead; but Mr. Butler 
Clarke knew that— 


“The danger of Carlism is its elusiveness, its stronghold the | 


hearts of women and of priests : it appeals to feeling, not to reason ; 
it is a religion, not a political formula. Those who fight against 
it seem ill at ease: they are not quite sure they do not fight 
against a holy cause. Most thinking Spaniards are Carlists in 
certain moods, at certain ages. Over and above its open and 
avowed adherents, the cause has a host of secret sympathisers. 
Were it to triumph to-morrow, three-fourths of the nation would 
be ready to declare, not utterly untruthfully, that a long-cherished 
hope had been fulfilled.” 


The Basques, of course, were Carlists on account of their 
fueros. The mistake of abolishing the fuveros in 1841 after 
the first Carlist War is pointed out in these pages :— 

“It was a step towards the unification of Spain; but it was a 


her best interests. The cost, moreover, was known only thirty 
years later, when the disaffection of the mountaineers caused 
another civil war. It would have been well if part at least of the 
liberties of the privileged provinces, instead of being suppressed, 
could have been extended to the rest of Spain.” 
Mr. Webster has written to the same effect in Les Loisirs 
dun Ltranger au Pays Basque. 

Throughout the book the positions of parties and the 
character of the chief actors are vigorously and lucidly 








| 
described. A few terse, nervous sentences follow one another 
rapidly till the picture is complete. We may take as an 
example the sketch of Baldomero Espartero, Duke of the 
Victory :— 

“He shared with the vast majority of his countrymen great 
personal courage; he was a lucky rather than a great soldier 
His victories he owed rather to popularity with the rank and file 
than to skilful strategy. He was a commonplace man with a good 
heart and a spark of genuine enthusiasm for the cause of the 
humble aad the oppressed. He continually mistook the path of 
personal ambition for that of public duty, but he did so honestly, 
For his intellect was confused ; it was lack of definite purpose 
and failure to grasp the means, as much as constitutional irresoly. 
tion, that led him to squander so fruitlessly the unexampled 
powers for good or evil that chance had thrust into his hands. 
He was not a rancorous enemy, nor was he a thoroughly trust- 
worthy friend. He was acreature of spasmodic emotion, broken 
by long fits of lethargy, a waiter on events, a self-deceived man.” 
Or, again, take the account of Fernando VII. :— 

“Ferdinand’s death removed, according to his own figure of 

speech, the cork from the fermenting and surcharged bottle of 
Spain. That he injured his country by setting against its 
political evolution the traditional virtues of loyalty to Church 
and King is certain. That he did so out of fiendish malice is 
absurd. His nature was coarse and unsympathetic, his intelli. 
gence narrow. He had been soured and warped in his youth by 
deceit, humiliation, and suffering. Though he shrank from no 
dissimulation, it can hardly be doubted that a brutal frankness 
better expressed his nature.” 
This is indeed striking and effective prose, and the effect is 
all the more certain because there is no straining after it. 
It were too long to quote the excellent account of Cinovas 
and his work. 

The book closes with an impartial account of the 
Spanish-American War. The harsh repression of General 
Weyler and Canovas’ policy of no concession to Cuba before 
submission made war almost inevitable. After Sagasta came 
into office in October, 1897, Spain made every effort to avoid 
war. By the refusal of the United States to refer the 
explosion of the ‘ Maine’ to an impartial tribunal these efforts 
were rendered fruitless. Thus in Spain disaster followed 
disaster through the century. The author on one occasion 
remarks that “Spain showed a power of bearing her financial 
burden that astonished even those who knew her best. 
Granted peace, though seemingly starving, she grows rich.” 
These words are of good omen for the future. 

Modern Spain was finished only a few months before its 
author’s death. He did not revise the proofs. It is, 
therefore, worth pointing out a few errors. The General 
Iribarreri of p. 139 should be Ivibarren, and General Linaye 
(pp. 159-160), given in the index as Linares, should be, of 
course, Linaje. The double “g” is wrong in Arriggoriaga 
(p. 122) and Mendiggorria (p. 475). On p. 396, “The 
Alfonsists were not strong enough” should read “ were now 
strong enough,” and on p. 493, six lines from the end, the 
“no” should be omitted. On p. 154, 1520-1525 is a slip for 
1820-1823, and, on p. 451, 1903 should be 1893. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly has supplied a few footnotes, which 
are perhaps hardly warranted, but will doubtless be of value 
to some readers. The present volume cannot fail to add to 
Mr. Butler Clarke’s well-established reputation as an historian, 
and cause fresh regret for his early death. 





LEONARDO'S NOTEBOOKS.* 
Tur mythology of Leonardo's scientific discoveries is being 
dispelled by the publication of his writings. These writings 
are really not so much continuous works as great accumula- 
tions of notes, many on sheets containing drawings and 
written from right to left. M. Miintz tells us that there 
exist five thousand sheets of manuscript. These are scattered 
over the museums of Europe, Milan, Paris, and Windsor 
possessing the most notable collections. By degrees these 
manuscripts have been deciphered and printed. Thus 
the legendary Leonardo, who was supposed to have invented 


=e ‘ | everything, is being replaced by the real man, who was one 
step towards the centralisation that has proved fatal to some of | / : ‘ I y ’ 


of the first, if not the first, to point out the true attitude of 
mind towards scientific investigation. 

The following extracts from the writings of Leonardo show 
how he anticipated Bacon and other forerunners of the 
scientific method :— 

“ Experience is never at fault; it is only our judgment that is 
~ * (1) Leona rdo da Vinci's Notebooks. Arranged and Rendered into English, 
with Introductions, by Edward McCurdy. London: Duckworth and Co. (8s. 


net. |——(2) Thoughts on Art and = By Leonardo da Vinci. Translated by 
Maurice Baring. Boston, U,S.A,; The Merrymount Press, [$6.] 
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in error in promising itself such results from experience as are 
not caused by our experiments. For having given a beginning, 
what follows from it must necessarily be a natural development 
of such a beginning, unless it has been subject to a contrary 
influence, while, if it is affected by any contrary influence, 
the result which ought to follow from the aforesaid beginning 
will be found to partake of. this contrary influence in a greater 
or less degree in proportion as the said influence is more or 
less powerful than the aforesaid beginning. wees Wrongly 
do men cry out against experience and with bitter reproaches 
accuse her of deceitfulness. Let experience alone, and rather turn 
your complaints against your own ignorance, which causes you to 
be so carried away by your vain and insensate desires as to expect 
from experience things which are not within her power!.:.... 
Whoever in discussion adduces authority uses not his intellect 
but rather memory.” 

The remarkable detachment of Leonardo's mind is manifested 
in a manuscript at Windsor of great interest, which shows 
the writer's disbelief in all magic and alchemy, though 
appreciating the good results which came as by-products from 
the latter art :— 

“ But of all human discourses that must be considered as most 

foolish which affirms a belief in necromancy, which is the sister 
of alchemy, the producer of simple and natural things, but is 
much more the worthy of blame than alchemy, because it never 
gives birth to anything whatever except to things like itself, 
that is to say lies; and this is not the case with alchemy, which 
works by the simple products of nature, but whose function 
cannot be exercised by nature herself, because there are in 
her no organic instruments with which she might be able to 
do the work which man performs with his hands, by the use of 
which he has made glass, etc. But this necromancy, an ensign, 
or flying banner, blown by the wind, is the guide of the foolish 
multitude, which is a continual witness by its clamour to the 
limitless effects of such an art. And they have filled whole books 
in affirming that enchantments and spirits can work and speak 
without tongues, and can speak without any organic instrument,— 
without which speech is impossible,—and can carry the heaviest 
weights, and bring tempest and rain, and that men can be 
changed into cats and wolves and other beasts, although those 
first become beasts who affirm such things.” 
Leonardo goes on to ask why, if such a thing as necromancy 
did exist, was it not more used,—who, for instance, would 
invade a country when by magic kingdoms could be destroyed 
without armies? Nor is he any more sympathetic towards 
seekers after perpetual motion when he writes :—‘ O specu- 
lators about perpetual motion, how many vain chimeras have 
you created in the like quest? Go and take your place with 
the seekers after gold.” 

Among the most minute of Leonardo’s investigations are 
his notes on the flight of birds observed with a view to the 
construction of a flying machine, and his geological researches 
with reference to the presence of sea-shells high up on 
mountains. Not only did Leonardo record his investigations 
of Nature, but he also deduced large and general ideas from 
them. Thus, among some mathematical notes now at 
Windsor, he wrote in large letters: “The sun does not 
move.” In noticing this Mr. McCurdy does not say if these 
mathematical calculations show the path by which he reached 
this statement. Nor do we find in the volume before us that 
striking reflection which M. Miintz alludes to in relation to 
the changes brought about by the increase of river deltas. 
After assigning two hundred thousand years for the making 
of the accumulations round the mouth of the Po, Leonardo 
prophesies that in time all the rivers that flow into the 
Mediterranean will end by becoming affluents of the Nile, 
which will ultimately have its mouth at the Straits of Gibraltar. 
It is indeed remarkable to find so early an appreciation of the 
great tracts of time necessary for the production of the facts 
of geology. 

The present volume would have gained very greatly in 
interest for the unscientific reader if Mr. McCurdy had given 
some indication as to which of Leonardo's investigations and 
deductions were new, by reference to the scientific knowledge 
of the fifteenth century. 

There is a statement in a passage in one of the manuscripts 
relative to the colour of the atmosphere which seems to imply 
that Leonardo ascended Monte Rosa. He notes that the 
blue of the sky is the effect of heated moisture evaporated 
into the most minute particles seen against intense darkness, 
and goes on to say :— 

“This may be seen, as I myself saw it, by any one who ascends 
Monte Rosa...... I saw the dark atmosphere overhead, 
and the rays of the sun striking the mountain had far more 
brightness than in the plains below, because less thickness of 
atmosphere lay between the summit of the mountain and the 
sun. 








But through all the workings of the scientific brain we see 
the passion of the great artist. Again and again he turns for 
illustration of his thought to the art of painting, of which he 
was one of the supreme masters. The famous Treatise on 
Painting does not exist completely in its author’s handwriting, 
and is due in its present form to an early-sixteenth-century 
copy; but Mr. McCurdy tells us that two hundred and twenty 
out of the nine hundred and forty paragraphs it contains 
“are identical with passages in the extant manuscripts.” How 
far the passages which do not exist in Leonardo's writing are 
his actual work, or are his principles written down by pupils, 
it is impossible to decide. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the whole emanated from the master's brain, even if 
the disciples were responsible for some small part of the 
transcribing. Itis a curious study to compare this Treatise on 
Painting with the earlier one by Cennino Cennini, who was alive 
in 1398. The early work consists of receipts for doing things. 
Whether describing the making of glue (in the name of the 
Glorious Virgin Mary) or the mixing of paints to paint a 
drapery, it is all done by a series of mechanical rules for 
laying on paint. Leonardo, on the contrary, goes at once to 
general laws, and considers the appearance in relation to the 
inherent nature of the substance painted. But who cannot 
wish that Leonardo had consented to abide by the receipts of 
the early painters as regards his materials, for had he done 
so we should not have to mourn the masterpieces perished 
wholly or in part, like the “Battle of Anghiari” and the 
‘tLast Supper” P 

Leonardo's intense feeling for Nature enabled him to see 
that art, to keep alive, must be always going back to life, and 
he notes that Giotto by his study of Nature emancipated 
art from previous convention :— 

“After him art again declined because all were imitating 
paintings already done; and so for centuries it continued to 
decline until such time as Tommaso the Florentine, nicknamed 
Masaccio, showed by the perfection of his work how those who 
took as their standard anything other than nature, the supreme 
guide of all the masters, were wearying themselves in vain.” 

Among the great mass of Leonardo’s writings there is little 
which gives us an insight into his intimate life. Mention is 
made but once of a woman’s name. This, according to M. 
Miintz—for Mr. McCurdy does not give this most curious 
entry—is only the record thut “ Giovannina has a fantastic 
face; she is in the hospital of Santa Catarina.” Was this 
Giovannina the model for one of those wonderful women’s 
faces with whose magic the painter bewitched successive 
generations ? 

A volume of translations of extracts from Leonardo’s notes 
which reaches us from America covers much the same 
ground, though the selection is hardly so extended, as Mr. 
McCurdy’s. The translator, Mr. Maurice Baring, tells us that 
his book is based on a collection of Leonardo’s manuscripts 
published in Florence by Dr. Solmi. The book is beautifully 
printed, and the English version is fluent and easy. 

From his writings it is impossible to arrive at any definite 
view of Leonardo's religious opinions. A lofty philosophic 
spirit breathes in many a sentence, and we may conclude with 
the following serene utterances :—‘ Life well spent is long. 
Thou, O God, dost sell unto us all good things at the price of 
labour. A well-spent day brings happy sleep, so life well 
used brings happy death.” “ While I thought I was learning 
how to live, I have been learning how to die.” 





. NOVELS. 

DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY.* 
SrricTLy speaking, the works of Mr. Dooley ought not to be 
noticed under the head of fiction, for it is hardly a logical 
defence to say, what is perfectly true, that they are far better 
reading than most novels. At the same time, the imaginative 
element plays so large a part in the philosophy of the 
Chicago saloon-keeper that his claim to be discussed in 
this column is more than merely defensible; indeed, if we are 
toaccept Matthew Arnold's definition, Mr. Dooley ought rather 
to be considered as a poet, since what he gives us is eminently 
a criticism of life. But we need not labour the point further, 
contenting ourselves with observing that while these chapters 
are cast in the form of a commentary in monologue on 





* Dissertations by Mr, Dooley. London: Harper and Brothers. [6s.] 
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events of the day, they are so richly embroidered with 
imaginary scenes, incidents, conversations, and speeches 
that only pedantic precisians are likely to quarrel with our 
classification. 

The admiration excited by Mr. Dooley at an early stage of 
his literary career was not unnaturally tempered by a certain 
misgiving. It was wonderful, but could he keep it up? The 
answer is, he does keep it up. The quality of the entertain- 
ment furnished by the new volume is quite on a level with 
that of its predecessors ; indeed, in some respects it is better, 
in that it is less parochial in outlook and terminology, and 
consequently appeals to a wider audience. Yet it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Dooley has his limitations. He is no 
reapecter of persons, but he bas no heroes amongst the living 
—always excepting Father Kelly—his criticism is mainly 
destructive, he distrusts reformers, and speaking generally 
he lacks enthusiasm. He is a typical Irishman only in that 
wherever he sees a head (preferably a crowned head) he hits 
it; otherwise, his long exile in Chicago has made him more 
American than the Americans. Artemus Ward in an 
immortal passage condemned the habit of “slopping over,” 
but he was not ashamed, on occasion, to lapse into emotional 
sentiment. Witness the passage from “The Draft in 
Baldinsville” :— 

“This war hain’t been too well ‘managed. We all know that. 
What then? We are all in the same boat—if the boat goes down, 
we go down with her. Hence we must all fight. It ain’t no use 
to talk now about who caused the war. That’s played out. The 
war is upon us—upon us all—and we must all fight. We can’t 
‘reason’ the matter with the foe—only with steel and lead. 

. When, in the broad glare of the noonday sun, a speckled jackass 

boldly and maliciously kicks over a peanut-stand, do we ‘reason’ 
with him? I guess not. And why ‘reason’ with those other 
Southern people who are tryin to kick over the Republic? 
Betsy, my wife, says so too. I have great confidence in A, Linkin. 
The old fellow’s heart is in the right place, and his head is clear. 
There’s bin sum queer doins by sum of his deputies—civil and 
military—but let it pass. We must save the Union. And don’t 
let us wait to be drafted. The Republic is our mother. For God’s 
sake, don’t let us stop to draw lots to see which of us shall go to 
the rescue of our wounded and bleeding mother.” 
It may fairly be retorted that Mr. Dooley has never had to 
comment on a national crisis comparable to that which 
inspired the passage quoted above, and that, if it did arise, 
he would display just as fervid a patriotism; above all, that 
there is no figure on the stage of contemporary politics of the 
stature of Lincoln. Still, one misses the exuberant geniality 
of the earlier humourist. Mr. Dooley is less unequal and 
wittier than Artemus Ward, but he seldom makes you laugh 
aloud. Rather does he keep his readers continually in a state 
of the “dry grins.” 

Like all satirists, Mr. Dooley has his pet aversions, and in 
or out of season he can never resist having a dig at one well- 
known millionaire. His attitude towards the King of the 
Belgians, on the other hand, is entirely excusable. Now and 
again he seems to favour a policy of laissez-faire, as in his 
treatment of the race question, where he lashes negrophils and 
negrophobes with impartial ridicule. His criticism, we may 
note, is not only acute; it sometimes takes on the quality of 
prophecy,—e.g., when he observes, @ propos of “ our representa- 
tives abroad,” that “gin’rally whin ye see in th’ pa-apers 
that a man’s been app’inted an ambassadure ye know it ought 
to r-read that his wife has been app’inted ambassadhress.” 
It is curious to note that on the question of diplomatic 
uniforms Mr. Dooley adopts a view diametrically opposed to 
that expressed by Mark Twain. But on whatever subject he 
chooses to discourse, whether it be the latest fad in diet or the 
Russo-Japanese War, Mr. Dooley has not only something 
to say that is worth saying, but he contrives to say it in a way 
that rivets attention. It is dangerous to begin quoting, 
because there would be no end to it; we must confine ourselves 
to two obiter dicta on the subjects mentioned above :— 

“T don’t know how people come to have this mad passion f’r 
oats. Whin I was a boy they was on’y et be horses, an’ good 
horses rayfused thim. But some wan discovered that th’ more 
ye did to oats th’ less they tasted, an’ that th’ less annything 
tastes th’ betther food itis f’r th’ race. So all over th’ counthry 
countless machines is at wurruk removin’ th’ flavor fr’m oats an’ 
turnin’ thim into breakfast food.” 

“Whiniver I’m called on to fight f’r Gawd an’ me counthry 
I’d like to be sure that the senyor partner had been consulted.” 





The Doctor of Crow’s Nest. By Ralph Connor. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Many of our readers are familiar with Mr. 





Ralph Connor’s pictures of life in the remote parts of Canada. Hig 
present book, if not quite equal to “ The Prospector,” will at any 
rate prove interesting to all those who enjoyed the former story, 
The plot is a little involved and intricate, and therefore not easy 
to follow, and the character drawing is not very strongly marked, 
It is, for instance, rather difficult to believe in Barney Boyle, the 
doctor of Crow’s Nest, and there is a hiatus between his ear] 
history and his appearance as a full-fledged doctor which the reader 
will find rather confusing. Iola, too, the beautiful schoolmistress, 
is not a very credible figure, her faults being those of the artistic 
temperament, and therefore not of a kind which are generally 
open to sudden conversions. But although the details of the work 
may be found fault with, Mr. Connor, as is usual with him, gives 
an interesting and vivid picture of the development of the distant 
provinces of Canada, and his book should be read by all English 
people who take a real interest in the daughter-nation. 

Ithuriel’s Spear. By W.H. Fitchett. (Charles H. Kelly. 6s.) 
—Dr. Fitchett’s subject is one unfamiliar in these columns, 
though sufficiently familiar to theologians. A “Freethought” 
movement makes great way in Middleford under the leader. 
ship of an eloquent lecturer. The local representatives of 
Christian belief are powerless to arrest it; one of them 
fails conspicuously in a public disputation. But this modern 
evangel cannot be applied to practical life. It has no power 
to work a moral change; it has no message to the sorrow. 
ful; it does not strengthen the sanctions of morality. These 
things are set forth in powerfully painted scenes, and illus. 
trated by vigorous sketches of character. We are inclined to 
think that the story, so far as it supports Dr. Fitchett’s special 
contention, would have been better without Mr. Creakle’s 
villainies, though these, taken by themselves, are a skilfully 
contrived episode. All readers will agree that the finest passages 
of the tale are to be found in the South African chapters. The 
hero, discredited at home, finds employment in the Transvaal, 
hears the story of Majuba as he goes out, and takes part himself 
in the battles of Talana and Wagon Hill and the defence of 
Ladysmith. Here Dr. Fitchett is at home, and shows his literary 
power at 1ts best. 

The County Road. By Alice Brown. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Miss Alice Brown’s talent is perhaps a little less subtle than that 
of Miss Mary Wilkins, but, on the other hand, it is rather more 
robust.. The same delicate fancy illuminates the work of both 
writers, and would seem to be a product of New England. The 
title of this collection of short stories, The County Road, will be 
rather surprising to English people, to whom the word “ county” 
suggests visions of England and not America. The thirteen 
stories in this book are each one more delightful than the other, 
and it is decidedly difficult for the reader to choose his favourite, 
Perhaps “Rosy Balm” is the most charming in sentiment and 
“A Winter’s Courting” the most human in interest. All lovers 
of New England studies are cordially advised to read this 
collection. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TENT AND TESTAMENT. 

Tent and Testament. By Herbert Rix, B.A. (Williams and 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Rix, who, we regret to say, did not 
live to see the publication of his book, describes some things 
which do not come within the experiences of ordinary travel in 
Palestine. He crossed, for instance, the Jordan below the Lake 
of Gennesaret, and visited Gadara and Pella, both in the Decapolis. 
His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed 
traveller who went without prepossessions and was both able and 
willing to weigh evidence. His observations were careful. Now 
and then he is able to correct even so great an authority in 
Palestinian topography as Dr. George Smith. Much of the 
volume is devoted to an examination of the various theories and 
traditions relating to the “sites.” Into this controversy we do 
not propose to enter; nothing adequate could be said in the space 
at ourcommand. It must suffice to say that Mr. Rix’s contribu- 
tion is one that must be taken into account. His other experiences 
of travel are good to read. Among the most graphic are those 
that concern the Lake, to which he seems to have devoted much 
time. One of the things which he saw here was a flight of locusts, 
and his description of the sight is impressive. He gives interesting 
details also about the fish and the methods of fishing. And here 
is a little picturesque touch:—“The girls of Nazareth have a 
coquettish way of balancing the full pitcher all awry.” Unfortu- 
nately, the paraffin-tin is displacing the pitcher, because it does 
not break. It would require much art to make the pose of a 
paraffin-tin effective. 
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THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Plants of the Bible. By the Rev. Professor G. Henslow. 
(Masters and Co. 6s. net.)—It is really surprising to see how the 
subject seems to develop and widen out when it is classified by 
an expert hand. First we have “Fruit Trees.” These number 
only eleven. There is no example of the plum among them, nor 
of the apple or pear (the “apple” of Proverbs, “apples of gold in 
baskets of silver,” is the “quince”). Timber trees and shrubs are 
divided into two classes: conifers—almug or yew, cedar, juniper 
(cypress), &c.—and non-conifers, of which there are nine kinds. The 
ash, bay, elm, lotus, and mulberry are not certainly identified. 
It is interesting to see here, as in what follows, how limited are 
the growths of a country where no importations, or hardly any, 
have been made. Flowers, herbs (condiments and food), field 
crops (cotton and flax), spices and perfumes, and dye plants are 
successively discussed. Finally we have uncultivated plants, 
such as the caper, gourd, hyssop, gall (poppy), and weeds. The 
reed (papyrus) is the sole representative of the aquatic plants. 
Under all these headings Professor Henslow gives us a great 
amount of interesting and instructive matter, correcting, as he 
proceeds, not a few common mistakes. He is now and then a little 
discursive, taking occasion, for instance, a propos of “ Barley,” 
to remark that “ Burton is said to have been celebrated for its ale 
as long ago as in the reign of King John.” There are some good 
illustrations. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this hending we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Memorials of Old Shropshire. Edited by Thomas Auden, M.A. 
(Bemrose and Sons. lds. net.)—This volume contains ten 
chapters dealing with the archaeology, the history, the families, 
the schools of the county, and other kindred matters. Each 
subject is treated by an expert, and the result constitutes a satis- 
factory addition to an excellent series. The most difficult topic 
to write about must have been that which bears the title of 
“Religious Movements—Mediseval and Post-Mediaeval,” and we 
congratulate the editor on the success with which he has managed 
it. The tone and temper are all that could be desired. The 
chapter on “Folk Lore: Legends and Old Customs” is con- 
tributed by Miss Charlotte S. Burne, an acknowledged authority 
on this subiect. “Shropshire and its Schools” deserves a special 
mention, The county is fortunate in this respect, at least 
in the antiquity of its foundations, Ludlow dates back 
to the fourteenth century; Bridgnorth is nearly as ancient, 
and Oswestry was founded in 1404. Shrewsbury, which has 
overtopped its rivals, was founded about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The chapter on “Old Shropshire 
Families ” is due to the pen of the late Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
Shropshire probably differs little from other English counties in 
respect of the changes of ownership; but when the facts are 
graphically brought together, as they are in this chapter, they 
are certainly impressive. Leland gives a list of twenty-nine 
Shropshire landowners of his day, adding in twenty cases esti- 
mates of their income. In 1873 six only of the twenty-nine 
remained. The wealthiest in Leland’s list was Corbet of Morton 
Corbet, who is credited with “800 merk of land— £530.” In 1873 
three Shropshire landowners were returned as having more than 
£30,000 per annum. Another instance of change is even more 
striking. In an Elizabethan map of the county twenty-four parks 
are marked. In 1873 there were ten deer parks, but only one of 
these is found in the early list, and this one, Otely (near 
Ellesmere), was at one time disparked. Finally,a map of 1715 
gives two hundred country houses. Not a quarter of these still 
remain. But new names have more than supplied their place. In 
the last Directory of Shropshire (1905) we have two hundred and 
thirty-one “ principal seats.” 





Famous Beauties of Two Reigns. By Mary Craven. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 21s. net.)—It is quite safe to recommend an inspection of 
the twenty illustrations in this volume. They are all excellent 
reproductions by the photogravure process of famous pictures. 
Sometimes we may have to call in the aid of imagination before 
we can realise that the lady pictured was a beauty fair enough to 
set the world in arms. This, however, is a common experience. 
Mary Queen of Scots was without doubt one of these world- 
disturbing fair ones, but who would think it if her portraits were 
the only evidence? It is not so easy to speak of the narratives 
which Miss Craven supplies. It is not her fault if they do not 
make instructive or even pleasing reading. The introduction 
may be commended without reserve. It tells us something worth 





knowing about the art and practice of portrait painting. But the 
story of the “Famous Beauties”! What are we to say about 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland and Louise de Keroualle? These 
two occupy between them about a third of the volume (apart from 
the introduction). Perhaps the less said the better, unless we 
can get some satisfaction from comparing these narratives with 
the last in the volume, the story of Perdita. The Prince Regent 
may not have been better than Charles II., but any comparison 
between the Caroline Duchesses and Mary Robinson is im- 
measurably to the advantage of the latter. The other “beauties” 
are Molly Lepel, “The Beautiful Gunnings,” Mrs. Abington, 
Anne Seymour Damer, Anne Duchess of Gordon, Elizabeth 
Linley (Mrs. Sheridan), and Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 


Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund: January, 
1907. (38 Conduit Street. 2s. 6d.)\—Mr. P. G. Baldensperger’s 
“Immovable East” and Mr. W. E. Jennings-Bramley’s “ Bedouin 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula” are continuations of highly interesting 
series. In the first we find, amongst other things, an account of 
gleaning. The practice has almost disappeared here, and that 
within the memory of many persons still living. In the East it 
goes on very much as it did in the days of Ruth. Bedouin life 
forms an unattractive picture. The occupation of every man is 
theft. One good result it brings about ; riches are little accounted 
of ; a manof property may be a beggar the next morning. There is 
a paper on a Jewish settlement in South Egypt which existed in 
the fifth century B.C. A great store of papyri has come to light. 
The whole Statement is, as usual, full of valuable matter. We 
note that the excavations at Gezer, which have been so fertile of 
results, have been a great drain on the Society’s resources. 


Early Chinese History. By Herbert J. Allen. (S.P.C.K. 6s.)— 
Criticism has reached the Chinese classics, which, indeed, have 
always presented a difficulty to the inquirer. Mr. Allen, who has 
studied the subject on the spot—he is a retired member of the 
Consular Service—boldly declares that they are a forgery. The 
books of “History” and “Poetry” were, it is said, destroyed, in 
obedience to an Imperial decree of the year 213 B.C., and a 
strange story is told of their recovery. The difficulty is vastly 
increased by the fact that these books stand alone, There is no 
epigraphic evidence bearing on the contents; there are no outside 
records, nothing like the confirmation or correction which, to take 
a familiar example, is supplied by the cuneiform inscriptions 
or the Moabite Stone to the Hebrew history. The S.P.C.K. 
thinks that the subject is important enough to warrant the 
publication of this volume. We cannot go beyond this mention 
of the fact. 


The Hampstead Annual, 1907. Edited by Greville H. Matheson 
and Sydney C. Mayle. (S. C. Mayle.)—The place of honour 
in this year’s volume is occupied by Miss Aphra Wilson’s 
recollections of Dr. Richard Garnett, one of the many men of 
literary fame whom Hampstead has attracted. Garnett had an 
hereditary connexion with the Museum library. His father was 
Assistant-Keeper of the Printed Books from 1838 to 1850, when 
he died. In the following year his son, then just sixteen, obtained 
a place, and here he continued, rising to more and more responsible 
situations, till he retired in 1899. Few men have done better work 
there. The most visible memorial of his long stay is the sliding 
press which he invented, greatly multiplying the space available 
for books. Some of his plans are still waiting. What, we would 
ask, has been done with the £50,000 which Mr. Stuckey Lean left 
for the improvement of the Reading Room? Theincome of £1,500 
might provide, among other things, for twenty more fetchers and 
distributors of books, for delays are still vexatiously long. There are 
other interesting recollections in the Annual, literary and artistic, 
some antiquarian matter, and a striking story—how cognate, we 
do not know—about one Golding, from whom certain places in 
South Africa are named. We must not forget to mention the 
striking elevation of University College School, now in process of 
erection. We hope that no one who has benefited by it will fail 
to give his Operrfpia. 


The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal: the Duchess of Exeter 
Volume. By the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 84s. net.)—Previous volumes have given us the 
descendants of Edward IV. and of George Duke of Clarence. 
We have hero the descendants of Anne Plantagenet, mother of an 
only daughter, Anne, who became the wife of Thomas Manners, 
Lord Roos. She had two sons and five daughters, and the 
descendants of these seven occupy one hundred pages, four- 
columned and closely printed. The total number of the 
Plantagenet descendants is not less than sizty thousand, and 
probably many remain untraced. Such descents as could be 
followed have been worked out in the most painstaking way. 
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The Master of the Magicians: the Story of Daniel Retold. By 
Lumen. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss “ Lumen’s” arguments. His interpretation of the predic- 
tions may certainly be left alone. He evidently regards these 
apocalyptic passages from a standpoint so different from ours 
that it would serve no useful purpose to deal with his speculations. 
Historical considerations are more easily appreciated. One of the 
difficulties that he has to encounter is that Nebuchadnezzar is 
said to be the “father” of Belshazzar. “It is a foregone con- 
clusion that Nabonidus, being an usurper and not of the Royal 
lineage, would not have been allowed to remain in undisturbed 
possession of the crown of Babylon for nineteen years had he not 
been able to claim some connection with Nebuchadnezzar.” We 
venture to remind him of the history of the Northern Hebrew 
kingdom. Dynasties were changed more than once. Did Omri, 
did Jehu, attempt thus to secure his position? The favourite 
Oriental method was to extirpate the expelled family. 

The Log of the Sun. By C. William Beebe. (H. Holt and Co., 
New York.)—This is a beautiful book and good to read. It is 
true that the “Log of the Sun” is not quite the same for 
this country as it is for America; nor are the creatures who make 
up the crew, so to speak, the same. But the advantage may be 
said to be with us. America has all or nearly all of the 
creatures that we know on this side. One bird, indeed, she Jacks, 
the most famous of all, the nightingale; the cuckoo, too, is absent 
from the Western continent, but the cowbird fills its place, with 
the same habit of dropping its eggs into alien nests. ‘I'hen there 
is the humming-bird in its various tribes, and not a few others. 
Much of Mr. Beebe’s space is taken up with birds, but he speaks 
of other animals,—elephants, wolves, coyotes, &c. We do not 
quite follow Mr. Beebe when he says that “the dog has attempted 
to adapt his speech to his master’s and the result is a bark.” 
Some dogs have a great variety of speech. Curiously enough, 
this variety does not seem to vary with the intelligence of the 
breed. The whippet, which is half a greyhound and has a singu- 
larly limited brain-power, has a quite extraordinary variety of 
notes in his voice. 


Canadian Literature. By Archibald MacMurchy. (W. Briggs, 
Toronto.) —Mr. MacMurchy gives us here biographicai particulars 
about some hundred and forty Canadian writers, with a lst of 
their writings, and in some cases specimens of their work. We 
observe that Mr Wilfred Campbell, whose verso has sometimes 
appeared in our columns, occupies an important place, if we are 
to judge from the portion of space accorded to him. This is a 
book which we must be content to leave with a very brief notice. 
One specimen we must give of a dialect which will be new to some 
of our readers. It is from “The Habitant, and other Poems” of 
Dr. W. H. Drummond :— 


** An’ onder de flag of Angleterre, so long as dat flag was fly— 
Wit deir English broder, les Canayens is satisfy leev an «le, 
Dat’s de message our fader geev us w'en dey’re fallin’ on Chateaugway, 
An’ de flag was kipin’ dem sufe den, dat’s de wan we will kip alway.” 


We have received the “ Bi-Centenary Edition” (1707-1907) of 
The Early History of the Scottish Union Question, by G. W. T. 
Omond (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 2s. 6d.) 


Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanac, 1907 {James Nisbet and 
Co., 2s, net), gives us in a very small compass and at a low price 
a list of the clergy and of benefices. The same publishers also 
send us The Pulpit Year-Book (2s. net), in which every Sunday 
and festival is furnished with a discourse.——-The Englishwoman's 
Year-Book, Edited by Emily Janes. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.)— 
The sections of this volume are “ Education,” “ Employments and 
Professions,” “ Industrial,” “ Medicine,” “ Science,” “ Literature,” 
“ Art,” “Music,” “Sports,” “Public Works,” “ Philauthropy,” 
“Temperance,” “ Homes and Societies,” “ Religious Work.” 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
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Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only, 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 
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PROVIDENT 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All with Profit Assurances, previously elected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSUBANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leafiet a. 

Net Cost of End nont 
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Write to-day for Illustrated . ° 
Clearance Catalogue G A 210 ypost-free. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 





Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed .. .. £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 
Expenses.—The tota! annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the lust two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 








FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 
The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANGE. 








Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kina Wituam Sreeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDrREw Square, EDINBURGH, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Chief Offices :— TY 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALL LIABILI 
— SCOTLAND. | Under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
Landon Offices :— / 
9-10 KING STREET, E.c., |'NSURED FoR 2/6 PER SERVANT 
an 
13 PALL MALL, s.w. |" GENERAL 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P, | ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
General Manager. CORPORATION, LIMITED, 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 


Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
WRITING, °°?¥ ‘ken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouple. 
COPIER 


Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
(Patented). 





also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 


THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, 

Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 

Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 

for the first Five Years under the for 80 yearsj cent, per annum. 

Society’s advantageous convertible as 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply @5 PALL MALL LONDON, S.W 
’ ' «We 


to the Secretary. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


————»>———_ 


OUTSIDE PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
a eerere + ee++£12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ....... e F. 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column,,.... 1 1 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a. 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...secscceess+++ £16 16 0] Inside Page .....cecsecessee L414 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and Is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms; net 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
"08.0 3 Ff O F LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the following post :— 

MISTRESS OF METHOD AT THE AVERY HILL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ELTHAM, KENT, 

Candidates should possess a University Degree or an equivalent, and must 
have good qualifications in Pedagogy. 

The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £200 per annum, 
together with Board, Lodging, Washing, and Medical Attendance. The 
selected Candidate will be required to commence work after Easter, 1907, 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on ‘Tuesday, 5th February, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs, P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, l4d. an issue, or for 
the yeara prepaid subscription of 6s, 6d, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

TINHE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PORT 
ELIZABETH, CAPE COLONY. 

WANTED, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to undertake Organisation of Nature 
Study (Botany in upper classes) and Geography, teaching throughout the 
School, to teach some classes in these subjects, to supervise the practical 
work and give teaching in method toa small number of Pupil Teachers, aud 
to teach Elementary Physiology and Hygiene to older girls. 

A Degree (or equivalent) in Science and Training essential. Knowledge of 
modern Geometry desirable. 

Salary, with board and residence during school terms, £150. Passage out 
and three years’ engagement. 

To begin work in April, 1907 (or as soon after as possible). 

Apply, with two recent testimonials, not later than 7th February, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, c/o Miss Woods, The Maria Grey Training College, 


Brondesbury, N.W. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, , 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
The Lecturer will be required to give tull time and to undertake the 
orgunisation of the Department. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 
January 3lst to the Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. 
ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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BROAD OR ENGLAND.—As FINISHING GOVER- 
NESS, CHAPERONE, or COMPANION to Delicate and Backward 
Child. Banker's daughter. Exceptional experience, reliable, go 
Advanced English, fluent French and Italian (many years abroad), thorou, 
Music (piano, singing). Painting, Outdoor Pursuits. Excellent ne eee 
5325B, HOOPER’S, 13 Regent Street, London. Others. List gratis. Superior 
Boarding Schools and Educational. Homes recommended from personal 
knowledge. Established 1881. Reliable advice free. State fees limit, district 
preferred. Private consultations by appointment. 


RUIT FARMING.—VACANCY for PUPIL on large 

Fruit Farm; all branches, Terms inclusive of Board or otherwise.— 

Apply, W. OAKES and SON, Seaford Grange Fruit Farm, Pershore, 
‘Worcestershire, 


lf\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















PrswaNewaw AND MIDLAND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD BEAs, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A., Mus. Doc, (Oxon.) 


SESSION 1906-07. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 17th to December 21st) ; 
x inter = (January 21st to April 13th); Summer Term (April 15th to 
une 29th) 
Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


IN STITUTE. 


Visitor ... oe 
Principal ... eee 
Visiting Examiner 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President: H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons { the LOBD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The COUNCTI of the Church Schools Company beg to announce that the 
Schools will REOPEN next term as follows :— 





High Schools for Girls. Principals, 
DERBY—Osmaston Road ove ove ». Miss Tuke .., Jan, 17th 
DURHAM-—3 South Bailey bee Miss Headlam Jan. 17th 
GUILDFORD—London Road .. one Miss Morton... Jan. 17th 
HULL—Park Street ‘os oe Miss Cochrane Jan, 17th 
KENDAL—Kent Terrace Miss Warren... Jan, 17th 
NEWCASTLE—Tankerville Terrace... Miss Gurney... Jan, 17th 
NORTHAMPTON—Abington Street Miss Straker... Jan. 17th 
READING—Kendrick Road .., ose Miss Musson Jan, 17th 
REIGATE—Somers Road ~ oe Miss Nicholson Jan, 17th 
8ST. ALBANS—Holywell Hill ... eco Miss Cay a Jan. 17th 
STREATHAM—High Road in Miss Lefroy ... Jan, 24th 
STROUD GREEN- Albany Road... «. Miss Jameson Jan, 17th 
SUNDERLAND—Mowbray Road _... «» Miss Ironside Jan, 17th 
SURBITON—Surbiton Park Crescent Miss Procter Jan, 17th 


Full information as to Fees, &c., can be obtained from the PRINCIPALS of 
the different Schools, and from the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, 
Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster. _ 


HURCH EDUCATION - CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGES WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIR 








Sandy soil; nine acres of und ; a ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. bertit. or Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s = Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
aes ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS NIOR CHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from =e fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care 1s taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy Pa life and Tey 
training.—Pros — and School List on applicauon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines odge, St Andrews, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


ISS CROUDACE (late Lady-Resident at Queen’s 

College, London) would be glad to hear of TWO YOUNG GIRLS 

or whom bracing air is essential, to reside with her at her cottage near 

Haslemere and Study Foreign Languages; if desired, Music and Singing and 
Domestic Economy.—Address at present, Second House, Liss, Hants. 


York, 

















VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest re references, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HI: 








HINDHEAD. 


The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on J on JANUARY 17th,—For Prospectus, 
apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





——— 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURRE 
Station, Kingswood (formerly oy S.E.B, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialisty 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 





pals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Histoctal Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


}yPGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos) 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. ‘ 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Hoad (next door to the 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ee 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCH OOL, SURREY— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com. 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in asound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired, 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position, 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inelu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly ualified Statf; Great Successes, —Iilustrated 
are trom Miss _PARKES, Principal. 


GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY. January 23rd. 1907, 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply. to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 


The Rectory, Warrington. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Camb., ee 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ESTHER CASE (Girton Coll., 
Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS (B.Se. Lo 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 17th. 

Byte ne tng — SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough 
good education. Special attention to development of character. ~Prinetpal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, ‘Crowborough. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, _ N. —Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres ; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lives. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. 
OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opened in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made. Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 

high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &e. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Princi als: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of ‘resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 

SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good "social position, The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 








School), 























With Title of L.L.A 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L, i A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE— 

A SCHOLARSHIP for CLASSICS is offered in March, and the 

MATHILDE BLIND SCHOLARSHIP for MODERN LANGUAGES in 

June, each of £50 a year for three years. Other Scholarships are offered 

on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in June,—Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially- a School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply “to Head-Master, MACIVOB 
BASSE TT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidd en, Lelant, R. Ss. 3.0. 











ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


UTDOOR LIFE—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and "Flower "Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES. JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses ¢ on application. 


ARDENING FOR LADIES.—The Principal, Far Hill 
School, has VACANCIES for Ladies to learn gardening with the Lady- 
Gardener in charge of the School grounds. Training in practical garden 
work. Health. Home comforts. Annual resident terms, 45 guineas,—Apply, 
LADY-PRINCIPAL, Far Hill School, Stroud, Glos, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live I Gymnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Edueated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio’ , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplo as, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
lied with qualified teachers. ; 
LTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are receive:l as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | 


87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Bchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 


A newex, PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
1S 





OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 

TRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 

remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygieve, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
‘A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other sa¥jects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
ualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. eel 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A, Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDABY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Lonion or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education: beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Hceud-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


oe Es GEORG E’S SCHOOL. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
This Publie School for Boys and Girls OPENS on JANUARY 25th. 
Chairman of Directors, the WARDEN OF BRADFIELD. Head-Master, the 
Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., late of Keswick. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, Scisool House. 


T. EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 

Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Stavdi.x on high ground 

overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 

nd at Prospectus, &c., apply Rev, E. J, W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
r. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magniticent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS,—VIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOB SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scieuce Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Public School. Valuable Scholarships tenable in the School 
and javing Exhibitions. Separate Junior School.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., 
ead- Master. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master, 























OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrnox—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 

Presipest—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 

ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors Agricu) turista, intending Colonists te. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
= on tte ag ong women twee 

‘or Prospec' Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitio Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ae 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


NLTHAM COLLEGE, ie F gS 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol Coll : lst Class Classical Modera- 
tions: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital: Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, JAN. 16th. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th. 

The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there are 

pumerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarsbips at the Uuiversities connected 
with the School.—Particulars from the LEAD-MASTER. 


RBzPFoRD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECKETARY, 

A BBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 

PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Standing in sixteen acres. ‘Ten miles from London, 
: Apply for Iustrated Prospectus. ats 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—Ax, EXAMINATION will 
take place ut Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst March, 1907, for 
Seven or more Open Schvlarships, Three of £70 per ann. , Two of £50 per ams 


Two of £30 per anu., each tenable at the School. Candidates en’ 
free of churge if appheation be made by 15th March, 1907, 


J ge COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE, M.A Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already m the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
LIFTON DOLLEGE, — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATUBAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907, Ten or more opeu to vompetition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD. MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gy ium, lat Ye 
werkshon, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymenu.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J, P, SHEPHERD, M.A. {late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS, Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 

Modern Lang..&c. Arrangements for Science. Six now at Oxford and Camb, 
Footbal!, Cricket, Boating —Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


pr GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January léth, 1907. 
Hea l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. VACANCIES in three houses. Boys received from the 
uge of 8 years. Terms, £05 to £55 per aunnum,—Address, HEAD-MASTER, 
‘Lhe Close, Hereford. 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—“ N. C.,” care of J.& J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
YUCCESS AT EXAMS., Civil Service, University, or 
other, guaranteed to those who enter for my Memory Training Course. 
Thousands of testimonials from Successful Studeuts. Particulars free, 
po ag a L. PELMAN, 94 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
ondon, W.C. 


















































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


BEFORE SELECTING O 





A SCHOOL 
Parents should consult 


Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon receipt of requirements will supply (free of charge) Prospectuses 
and reliable information concerning the best 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of cases, personally 
acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the staffs of the Schools 
recommended by them, and are thus able to supply iuformation which parents 
would find difficult to obtain elsewhere.—Address, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, kK. J, BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








——- 


a ~ BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
President:—LORD HUGH CECIL. LECTURE, WHITEHALL 
ROOMS, Whitehall Place, TUESDAY, January 22nd, 1907, by Mr, 4 
YUSUF-ALI, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), I.C.S. Subject—** An Indian's View 
of Civic msibility.” The Chair will be taken at Four o'clock by gir 
WILLIAM CHANCE, Bart.—Tickets may be had on application to 4 k, 
BEASLEY, Secretary, 9 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C. 


ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS for the 

STUDY of LITERATURE. On January 23rd and 30th, at 7.45 p.m, 

BROWNING’S CHRISTMAS EVE. Miss Drewry wishes to form a Morning 
Class.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 











PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile ry. 
Experienced Medical and nb eee Billiards, Lawn Teunis, Cricket 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


ATTEN ED CHICKEN 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4lb., 3s. 7d.; 41b., 3s, 104,. 
5ib., 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 4s. 5d. ; and 6Ib., 4s. 10d. “ 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company 
Ltd., Waterford. P 











FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Soonsh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ii IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examimations. 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKEK (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fiue situation. Excellent Education. Fuirst-rate 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 

Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beuulieu, 46 Rue 

du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 


ARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon, Prés de la Sorbonne, du 
Collége de France, de I’Ecole de Médecine, &c, Chambres depuis 5fr. 50c. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue francaise. English and 
American references. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL —A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E,. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 

will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in their refined FAMILY HOME 

for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated in the best, healthiest part of 
the town. Unusual advantages for German, Music, and other accomplishmeuts, 
Pleasant family life. Own rooms. Home comforts, Exc. table. Best Eng, 
ref. Mod. terms, 


f. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.tpstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED, OLD OAK BACON CUPBOARDS, also 
DOLE CUPBOARDS with perforated or spindle Joors.—Address, 
with illustrated particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
ANTED, OLD RED, GREEN, or BLACK 
LACQUERED FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TABLES, CLOCKS, &c.— 
Send illustrations and particulars to Box 164, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NOBLE LIFE WORK. Is it for you? Ladies and 
Gentlemen, without or with private means, truly desiring to live 
perpetually and self-sacrificingly devoted to the relief and refinement of the 
poorest poor, on social lines, and irrespective of creed, whilst retaining 
(privately) their own convictions, are asked to communicate with Mr. H. LEE 
J. JONES, Hon. Director Food and Betterment Association, Limekiln Lane, 
Liverpool, stating full personal and family particulars and when an interview 
in Liverpool could be arranged. 
\TAMMERING.—Severest and most obstinate cases per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after stammering ten 
years ; interview on written application.—Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mausions, London, W.C, Pupils taken in Residence, 


| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


POURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure, Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 

M B8, ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
oh! 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 

All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages, Euglish aud Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 




















WYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 





jISH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib, 

2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 38.; 141b,, 3s. 9d.; ZLIb., 5s. Carriage paid; cleanej 

for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 

and particulars post-fre. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby, 
Quoce paper. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
' SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s, upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaran Order from an Old-Established Firm with 

best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking, 
M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 

e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 








YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDs, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas, 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE, 

SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER. 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA.’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Live 1 on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste, 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caronia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.—Appl 
Cunard Line, L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., b.C. ; 3 Waterloo P1., iW 


Q¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


£2 14 Days, leaving Marseilles February 14th. 
Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPEVILLE, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, MARSEILLES, 
£22, 33 Days, leaving Marseilles March 6th. 
Visiting MALTA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
GREECE, &c. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Fnuded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Puid up) £500,000, 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 

) wants. We offer Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, 13 gs.; 

Farmer’s Slang Dictionary, privately printed, 7 vols., 703s. (cost £12 5s.); Oscar 

Wilde’s Trial, 21s. ; Who's Who, 1906 (8s, +d.), 38. 6d.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought in any quantity.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—7imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s- 

net, for 7s. 6d. ; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5e.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols., 
hf.-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols,, 
rivately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.: Oscar Wilde's, 
orian, privately printed, 1890, 21s. ; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
52s. 6d,, for 2ls.; Cassell’s Gazetteer Great Britain and Irelaud, 3 vols., 30s., 
for 12s. 6d ; Haydn's Dictionary Dates, hf.-morocco, 25s. net, for 16s, ; Tortures 
and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6d.; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s. ; 
Thornton's Gazetteer of India, 28s., for 4s. 6¢d.; Michel's Rambranit, 2 vols., 
35s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca‘ ° 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choiee Bindi 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





























MANILA RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


TO THE OUTSTANDING HOLDERS OF :— 
Five per cent, First Mortgage Registered Stock. 
Six per cent. Secured Notes. 
Six per cent. Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, Series ‘*‘ A.” 
Six per cent. Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, Series ‘‘B.” 


Referring to the Company’s Advertisement dated 12th December, 1906, and 
the Circulars dated 29th November, 1906, issued by the Chairman of the 
Company to the Holders of the above Securities; a considerable amount of 
such Securities having been deposited under the terms of the Re-construction 
Scheme dated 28th November, 1906, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the time for further deposits has been extended up to and including 


January 3ist, 1907. 
Securities who wish to take advantage of the 





Holders of Outstandi 
terms offered should therefore deposit their Holdings at the Office of Messrs. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., before 3lst January, 197, 
after which date no further deposits will be received except under such terms 
as way be fixed by the Re-construction Manage 


rs. 
J. MACKENSIE, Secretary. 
7 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
London, 16th January, 1907, 
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on J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. MEDOC. 
sa Per Dosen. 
Marguerite’s Wonderful Year. sannes-crunvy. G/= | pur peal queen, Bois. §-Bois. 


Bookseller.— In every way a most delightful piece of work.” 


light Dinner Wine. The quality 


of this wine will be found Sticke 146 a3 





The Confectioners. 


Punch.— 


By WILLIAM CAINE and 
JOHN FAIRBAIRN. 


“ Nearly the maddest book I have read, and probably the most original.” 
Western Daily Mercury.—“* Impossible to find anything to beat this most exhilarating burlesque.” 


wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 


3/6 








Lyrics without Music. a Sean 2/6 net. 


Evening News.—“ Songs such as those of Mr. Bingham...... glorify the toil of every day.” 


ttle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lugher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 








By 
The Religion of the Spirit. ay unortuonox 2/- net. 
RCHMAN. 
Western Mail.—* The value of this excellent little volume lies in the sound common sense with which 


» CHU 


Times.—“ Simple and lucid in style and sincere in religious feeling. 


the author treats upon modern criticism of the Christian Religion.” 


cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
6 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, meiuding Cases 
and Lottles. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them ww value, 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S The Old and Tricd Remedy 


that has stood the test of 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


And all kindred ailments, 


Zo avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
AND ONLY GENUINE. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Of all Chemists—Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


COUGHS, COLDs, 


BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


| JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


two generations, 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coourr GREYWETHER 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ KK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Munuwjacturers, Kendal, England, 





“K” SHOES. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JouN Baker. 


payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 


Business letters should be addressed to Tue PusBuisner, “Spectator” Office, 


Street. 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Money Orders to be made 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Kates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ruies Supplied. 








A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tvbaccu of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-lb. Tin ; 


5d, per oz. 
43d. per oz. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods: 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
= ese Foods safeguard childreu from Diarrhoea and Digestive 
roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 





iDRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


To be obtained of alli Chemists and Wine Merchants, 
and at ail Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE 
IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE. 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. 
“This is real assurance.”—TrurTu, see 16-1-07. 


Apply for particulars, Heap Orrice, Unitep Kixepom, 





| 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C, 
J. H. HARRISON-HOGGE, General Manager, 
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NAVAL POLICY: 


A Plea for the Study of War. 


*“*BARFLEUR.”’ 


7s. 6d. net. 


By 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Literary Training. 





A judicious training will help the literary 
aspirant to avoid the pitfalls that lie in the 
way of success. There is a handsome 
income in Literary work—Articles, Short 
Stories, Serials, &c.—but to the inexperi- 
enced the way is literally paved with rejected 
MSS. 


Our ‘*‘Success” Course 


Written by a Novelist whose name is 
a household word, 


will teach you the essentials which are 
necessary to your success, and save you 
years of fruitless striving. It consists of 
twelve practical lessons (with exercises 
corrected by a staff of experts), and forms a 


COMPLETE APPRENTICESHIP TO LITERATURE 


We have excellent channels for placing 
every description of Literary work, from the 
paragraph to the novel. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet to 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


1 Tatsor Hovussr, ARUNDEL SrReET, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. oe 


A DAM S°S we fcclns hesitation in teommundne tt: 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots. 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and’ Enamelled goods. 
HEAP BOOKS. — Post-free, H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &. A Catalogue (74 Pp? of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Books. Now Ready.—H. J. 











GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON AFGHANISTAN AND ITS amin 
UNDER THE 


ABSOLUTE AMIR 


FRANK A. MARTIN 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) 
An up-to-date and vivid account of Afghanistan and its Amir, now visiting 
India. After eight years’ residence in the country—an unique experience 


the author writes from intimate knowledge of the people, government, army, 
commerce, and social life of the Afghans. : , 


MISS WILKINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
BY THE 


LIGHT OF THE SOUL 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 
This new full-length novel is without doubt the author's greatest achieve- 


ment. It isa story of marrying in haste and repenting at leisure ; a plot of 
striking fulness and intensity worked out with all Miss Wilkins’s characteristig 


charm. 


NEW MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF FRANCE, 


QUEEN MARGOT 
Wife of Henry of Navarre (Henri IV.) 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Demy 4to, 16 Photogravures, 25s. net (post-free, 25s. 6d.) 


“Those who wish action and humanity should read ‘Queen Margot,’ the 
story of a brilliant, palpitating, terrible, and euchanting period of French 
history.”—Dauly Chronicle, 


SOME SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGES 


A. M. ROACH 


A number of charming stories refuting the idea that marriage is a failure, 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT will publish on 
the 30th inst. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Being the Notes of an Eye-witness, which set forth the Real Story 
of the Siege and Sack of a Distressed Capital in 1900, 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite,” &c., &. 
1 vol. demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Volurne of Truc Incident and Adventure. 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. 


By M. GORON, Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [January 23rd, 


New WN i by B Dill. 


MY LADY NAN. 


By BESSIE DILL, Author of “The Lords of Life,” “The Final Goal,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [January 30th, 








HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 182 High Holborn, W.C. 
The question of the hour 


4/ G net. is the struggle between 4/6 net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


READ 
FRANCE IN_ 1802 
Edited by Lapy SyKEs, 


By An EvyeE-WITNEsS. 


W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Sp number post-free, 
LIBEABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: CenTrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmzn, Lonpon. Codes: Umicopzy and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W,., LONDON. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. e ‘ 
AruenxuM.—“If every one’s letters were as informative and entertaining 
d suggestive as Mrs. Earle’s, life would be more interesting, at least as far as 
sprrespondence is concerned.......Altogether it is a delightful gossipping olla 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 
Puxcu.—“ A full, picturesque, personal record of life and doiugs which, if 
they did not belong to undisputed history, might be suspected as the work of 
Swift in his most malevolent mood.” 


RICHARD Iill.: his Life and Character 


Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 
Bracxwoop’s Magazine.—“‘ Sir Clements Markham has « sound excuse for 
revising the popular view of Richard III., aud he has done something to clear 
the character of an unhappy King.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. ” siexen’*™ 


Author of “‘ Modern Germany,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
J. L. Garvin, in the Fortnightly Review, says:—‘* There is nothing in 
any language like it, and when all is said, it remains one of the most striking 
additions recently made to the political library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 

CAPITAL. Wii’ so'titstrations ands Map, 125. 6d. net: 

Dany TeLtecrara.—‘‘We cancommend the volume heartily to those 
directly interested in India and also to the general reader.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 

Dairy Mart.—‘' We feel on closing the book that we have been in the 
company of a ial, sensible, and humorous man, with a wide knowledge 
of literature, a subtle appreciation of beauty, and a keen perception of 
character.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. _Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Trinuxe.—“ The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures 
will be of the utmost value to English readers.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By &.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Dairy CuronicLe.—“ Every sketch is highly finished, and at the close there 
is a suming up of the character, in a paragraph or two, which could not be 
better done.” 


NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Batis Mepicat Journat.— Should appeal with especial force to all those 
who have received a scientific education, and who for various causes are 
unable to follow the later developments in all their details,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, over 600 pages, bound in strong cloth, gilt lettered, 
£1 


s. 6d, 


THE FOURFOLD PORTRAIT OF 
THE HEAVENLY KING. 


AS PRESENTED IN THE GOSPELS. 

Embracing a New Translation of the Gospels side by side with the 
Authorised and Revised Versions, Quotations from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and Parallel Passages, Arranged to 
Facilitate Comparison of the Gospel Narratives. 

By INTERPRETER. 
*,° A Prospectus of the Work will be sent on application, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s, 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A ‘Tale of Our Own 


Times. By E. G. Stevenson. 
“The book has a simple charm, while the wholesome love interest it 
contains will commend it to readers.”"— Dundee Advertiser. 


rown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best 


of It? By Apa Hraru. 
“The story is well told,and brings out in bold relief the best and worst 
points of its various characters.”’——-Scotsman. 
“ The story is interesting throughout, & is written well.”—Financial Standard, 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8yo, appropriately bound, ls, net. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. Some Old- 


World Stories. By Cuartorre Hunter, 
“A pretty little volume containing seven stories dealing with life in a 
quiet, old-world settlement.......They are good enough to make the reader 
wish for more.”—Church Times, 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s, 


A LIFE AND A LOVE STORY. By 


UNT JANET. 
“The tale breathes a note of gentle quietism and resignation thoroughly in 
keeping with the subject. It might be a page out of real life.” 
—Shefield Independent. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
wn 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By Percy 


ScHOFIELD. 
“We can heartily commend this volume to all true lovers of poetry, for, to 
may the least, it reaches a mark which places it considerably above the 
average in this class of literature.’’—Christian Age. 











ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., 
have pleasure in announcing the issue of 
yet another impression of THE VIPER OF 
MILAN, making the ninth, and at the same 
time calling attention to their List of Spring 
Novels, the first of which has already appeared. 





New & Forthcoming Fiction 


The Amateur Emigrants. (row ready, 


THomas Coss ... ees eco ee Ge 
World Without End. [Neat week, 
Winirrep GRAHAM ,.,. ose we Glo 
Exton Manor. [Shon tly. 
ARCHIBALD MarsHAL. oon «- Gf- 
Kit’s Woman. [Shortly. 


Mrs. Haverock Etuis oe - 3/6 


Privy Seal. [Shortly. 
Forp Mapox Hurrrer soe . G/- 


Arminel of the West [Shortly. 
By ras AvutrHor or “A Prxy In 

PEerricoaTs” bin sie . G/- 

A Bunch of Blue Ribbons. shorty. 

Grorcse Morey vas on «. G/- 

The Leopard and the Lily. (shortly. 

Marjoriz Bowen ... one «- G/- 

The Rainy Day. [Shortly. 
By tHe Avutruor or “A Lonpon 

—“ st ow we lw 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Brooke Street, Holborn. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS". 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES of an OLD OFFICER 


By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 
With Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Colonel Robertson’s narrative of adventure 
is one of the most stirring things of the kind we have read for long.” 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘“‘ We have rarely read so fasci- 
nating a volume of military reminiscences, and scarcely ever one 
so full of spirit, adventure, and deeds of derring-do.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ As alluring to the reader's fancy as an 
attractive novel.” 








SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 


An Account 


of the Repatriation of Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony, 
1902-1904. By G. B. BEAK, late Assistant Secretary to the Orange River 
Colony Repatriation Department. With Illustrations and Map, demy 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“‘ The book is sure to become a standard 
work, for it throws a flood of light upon and solves many of the 
knotty questions of that period which have agitated people’s minds 
at home and abroad. Evidently great care has been taken to make 
the volume complete. It is a singular and suggestive tale.” 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. By 


M. LOANE, Author of “‘ The Queen’s Poor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Jan. 22nd. 


NEW F. C. G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoous from the Westminster Gazette. 
Super-royal 4to, 6s, net. 











FOURTH {IMPRESSION OF MISS COLERIDGE'S CHARMING 
NOVEL. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘* The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List} Mr. Heinemann’s New Books 


THE 


ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 8vo, 14s. net. 
THE COLONIES UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER. With Map, 8vo, 14s. net. 


*.* These volumes are in continuation of the Author's former 
works on the same subject: ** Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
linas,” published in 1882, and “ The Puritan Colonies,” published 
in J886. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD 
LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes 8&8vo, 7s. 6d. net cach. 


*,° Special Terms for Subscribers sent on application, or can be had of any 
‘ookseller. 


VOLS. bey Mey Whey Weg Veg Xp AND Xi. ARE NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUMES BY PROFESSOR OMAN AND 
MR. H. A. L. FISHER ARE JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vou. IV. WitH 3 Maps. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. TO THE 
DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485). 
By C. OMAN, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Vou. V. Wits 3 Mars. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE 
DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). 
By H. A..L. FISHER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
In One Volume 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited and Abridged by his Son, Lroro.p Haminton Mygrs. 











THE WORLD MACHINE; the First Phase: the 
Cosmic Mechanism. By Cart Snyper, Author of ‘‘ New Conceptions in 
Science,” &c. 8vo, 9s. net. 

*.* An historical survey of the growth of our knowledge of the 
material world in which we live, from its crudest beginnings to the 
newest ideas and discoveries of the present day. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 8vo, 6s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, 


its Classes, its Development, and its Value. By James Suuty, M.A., LL.D. 











LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. By Ronert Lovis Srevensoy. 
POCKET EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

*,* This is the first of a New Series of Pocket Editions of Standard 

Books which Messrs. Longmans and Co. propose to issue from time to 


time. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH RATIONAL- 
ISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Atrrep W, Bens, Author 
of ‘The Philosophy of Greece,” &. © 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 

“JItis refreshing to turn to Mr. Benn’s ‘ History of Rationalism in 'the 
Nineteenth Century.’ It is everything that such a work should be. It is 
written with extreme care, and his irony has in places a delightful remi- 
niscence of the late Sir Leslie Stephen.” —Morning Post. 





THE AENEID OF VERGIL, Translated into 
English Verse by James Ruoapes. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Books I.-VI., 2s. net ; Books VII.-XIL., 2s. net; Complete in one volume, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Rhoades is easily the first of the translators who have written in blank 
verse. He has gone as near the impossible as can be hoped.”—Athenzum, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 419. JANUARY, 1907. Price 6s, 
I. THE AGE OF REASON. VIL THE ITALIAN GARDEN, 


: OLD AND THE NEW]. 
UU. THE OLY > THE NEW | vit. ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRA. 


Il. EGYPT : THEOLD PROBLEM | TION AND NAVAL POLICY. 








Ix. INSULAR FICTION, 


AND THE NEW 
IV. CATHOLIC AUTHORITY 

X. THE STATE OF RUSSIA, 
XI. THE FIRST EARL OF 


AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
V. TRADITION IN ART. 

YI. THE ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 

bs T REVOLUTION OF THE DURHAM AND COLONIAL 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ASPIRATION, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL, 
THE 


DESERT AND THE SOWN 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
With 150 Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s. net. 


A record of travel from Jericho, through the unfrequented poste of Syria, to 
Antioch. The author had introductions to the chief officials of the various 
towns, and was enabled to study the inner life of the different tribes Which 
she met in the course of her wanderings. 














GERMANY FROM WITHIN. 
A Second Large Impression is now ready of 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS, 


2 vols., Illustrated, 24s. net.* 
“The burning topic of the day.”—Contemporary Review, 








TWO GREAT FRENCH WOMEN. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 2vols., with Portraits, 20s. net,* 


“The most complete biography of that delicate and decorative enigma.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
THE 


FLIGHT of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE. 1 vol., fully Mlustrated, 10s. net.* 
[Second Impression, 
*“*The whole volume is not only alive, it is on fire.""—Times, 





New Volumes, price 4s. each, are just published of the New 
Edition of 
The WORKS of HENRIK IBSEN. 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Vol. VI.—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH : PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
Vol. VII.—A DOLL’S HOUSE : GHOSTS. 


Previously published— 
Vol. IIl.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND : THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. III.—BRAND. 





AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ART. 


APOLLO AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
° OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 
By S. REINACH, Member of the Institute of France. 
A New and Revised Edition, with important Additions and over 600 Dlustra- 
tions; cloth, 6s. net; leather, 8s. 6d. net.* 
“A volume of great charm and value, at once an index to the world’s art 
and a useful book of reference.””—Daily Chronicle, 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MISS UNDERHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish next week a New Novel by the Author 
of “ The Grey World” :— 


THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 








BY A NEW WRITER. 
MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


*,* The Publisher has confidence that, though one of the first books 
issued in 1907, this Novel will continue to be read throughout 
this year and probably for many a year after. 


PAUL. PAUL. PAUL. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Angel of Pain.” 
** Mr. Benson’s best novel.”—Daily Mail. [Fourth Impression. 
THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 


“A striking and origina] tale. The scheme of the book is in many ways & 
fine one, and there can be no question about the distinction and eloquence of 
much of the writing.’”’—Spectator. 


FOOLS RUSH 

By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 
** Will interest everyone who reads it.""—Athenzum. 
KING MIDAS. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “The Jungle.” 


[Second Impression. 


* Prospectus of these Important Works on application. 
London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ESSEX - - 


published this month. 
LINCOLN = = Vol. II. 
NORFOLK = ~~ Vol, II. 
NORTHAMPTON Vol. II. 


The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. 
DEVON. . I. 


CORNWALL I. 
SOMERSET I. 


Were published in October last. 


RrecENTLY PUBLISHED— 


NOTTINGHAM Vol. I. 
BERKSHIRE . Vol. I. 


The following have also been issued— 
Hampshire, I and 2. Norfolk, 1. 


1 and 2. 


Surrey, 1 and 2. Northamptonshire, 1. Essex, 1. 


Bedfordshire, 1. Warwick, 1. Buckingham, 1 


Derby, 1. Durham, 1. Sussex, I. 


*,.° Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 


The 
“Northamptonshire Families ” 


Volume was published in 1g06. 


The Volume of 
“HERTFORDSHIRE 
FAMILIES” 


appears this month. 


These Volumes are limited to 500 Copies, 
and the type has been distributed. 


Full Prospectus and all particulars as to Contents 
and Price post-free on application to the Publishers; 
or of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 


10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





Vol. II. 


Worcester, 
Cumberland, 1 and 2. Hertfordshire, 1. 


Lancashire, 1. 


MACMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


PERSIA 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
Illustrated, 17s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—*“ From the first page to the last the book is full of charm, 
and is as instructive as it is charming.” 


COSTUME * Fanciful, Historical, & Theatrical. 


Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Coloured Plates, and 
many other Illustrations in the Text, by Percy Anpzxson. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK 
MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
DENNETT. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 








NATURE.—“ To any one interested in the Bantu languages, or in the social 
organisation of the Bantu peoples, Mr. Dennett’s book will be of great 
importance...... A valuable contribution to ethnology.” 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Handbooks of Archwxology and Antiquities. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 5s. net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AND 
THE AGED POOR. 


A Proposal by the Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, F.R.S. 
Reissue. §Svo, half-parchment, 2s. net. 

Contents.—Preface. I. CONDITION: Numbers and Distribution of the 
Old—Condition in Town and Country Districts—Proportion in Receipt of 
Parish Relief—Effect of Advancing Years on Panperism—Claims of the Old 
to Special Consideration—Treatment of the Old under the Poor Law. 
II. PROPOSALS: Reforms of the Poor Law—Encouragement of Savings by 
Bonus or Deferred Annuities—The Endowment of Old Age—Conclusion, 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 


By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc. 
gravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Spake. —* A very useful and well-executed piece of work.” 

















With Photo- 








FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By W. H. 8S. JONES, M.A., Perse School, Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 
*.° A First Year's Course on the Reform method, with numerous Exercises, 
Grammatical Drill Table »s, Latin Songs with Music, Summaries for Revision, 
Picture Cc ompetition Lessons, Vocabulary, &e., &. 








ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805. By HELEN H. WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Black and White.—“‘A charming, idyllic story.” 


SCORN OF WOMEN. 


By JACK LONDON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net.. 





In 3 Acts. 


MACMILLA AN and Co., Ltd, London. 


SANDS & CO. 


“A Book which should go far towards revealing to Non- 
Catholics the secret force of the Catholic Church.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FATHER 


BERTRAND WILBERFORCE. Compiled by Hl. M. Carrs, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Vincent M’NAbp, O.P. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 408 pp., price 10s, 6d, 


“A Biography of the Inner Life, revealing a saintly character.” 
— Evening Standard, 


BY THE ROYAL ROAD. A Novel. By 


MARIE HAULTMONT. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“ The Church of Rome is here presente1 without much religious discourse 
or any tiresome disparagement of Anglicon. A lively narrative mainly con- 
cerned with provincial society and family life......considerable taste and skill 





are displayed in structure and characterisation,” —Athenzum, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
FINANCE. 


From the Beginning down to March 31st, 1907, Made Clear to 

Ratepayers. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, Author of “The 

British Trade Year Book,” &c. With 57 Tables and 21 Diagrams, 
medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Finance of the London County Council is » question in which every 
ratepayer of London, if not of the United Kingdom, is interested. Many 
proceedings of the London County Council have been shown up and discussed 
in a desultory way, but this is the first attempt to bring the whole question 
within the grasp of every intelligent citizen, aud in view of the elections next 
March it is of vital importance that it should be widely read. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAUPERS. 


A Protest anda Policy. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, Editor of the Spectator. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


LICENSING AND TEMPERANCE 


IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, & DENMARK. 
By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “The Transition in 
Agriculture,” “Railways and their Rates,” &c. Large crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE MASSACRES. 


A Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution. By E. SEMENOFF. 
Authorised Translation from the French, with an Intro- 


duction by LUCIEN WOLF. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR IN A 
DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated 
from the Spanish Edition by Captain R. GRANT, D.S.O., 
Rifle Brigade. With Map and Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 9s. net. 


FROM WEST TO EAST. 


Notes by the Way. By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, K.C.M.G., 
sometime Governor of Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tobago. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MOLTKE IN HIS HOME. 


By FRIEDRICH AUGUST DRESSLER. Authorised Trans- 
lation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. With an 
Introduction by General LORD METHUEN. With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


This does not attempt to give a biography of the great Field-Marshal, but 
contains a series of sketches‘and incideuts of his life, and of the characteristics 
and surroundings of one of the greatest soldiers of the 19th Century. 


MONTAGU AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


A Sketch. By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature 
at the Faculty of Letters of the University of Nancy, Author 
of “ George Crabbe and his Times.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SPRINGTIME. 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “ Beaujeu.” 6s, 


MRS. 


A New Novel. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


8. Recent DrveLopmMEeNtTs oF OLD 
‘TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
Otp anp New 


1. Iwprriat Unity AnD THE COLONIAL 
CoNFERENCE. 

2. Tue GrowtH or Tue Historica! 9. Fox-Huntixe, 
Nove... By R. E. Prothero. | (Illustrated). 

8. Tue ORGANISATION | 10, Tue Héret pe Ramnovituet, By 
Socretr Ida Taylor. 

4 Rusxrs ayp tHe Goruic Revival. |11. Lorp Ranpotrs CavuRcHILL. By 
By Prof. C. H. Herford. | G, S. Street. 

5. Tax Duxes or Atuens. By W.) 12, Toe Memoirs OF Paince Honen- 

iller | LOHE. 

6, Howorét pe Bauzac anv M, Bruye-| 13, A TesseLatep Ministry. 
titxe. By Prof. Saintsbury. 14. Tas Eccresiastican Crisis 1s 

7. Baitisn Sea FisHeries. FRANCE. 


CHARITY 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Among other Articles of interest to ali who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XIV. Two Hours 
of Merrie England. By RorHeran Hurst. 


NATURE IN THE GARDEN. 
GREAT RUNS AND THEIR RECORDS. By 


“ MAINTOP.” 


GASH NEWTON: a Village Sketch. 


GOLF: the Forthcoming Cannes Tournament— 
Mays v. Gow. By F. R. Burrow. 


MELONS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. _ Lilustrated, 
GILES, DIARIST FARMER. By “ Home Counties.” 


NEW ZEALAND AS ACOUNTRY FOR SHOOTING. 
MEN, DEERSTALKERS, and FISHERMEN. Illustrated, 

WITH THE NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND HOUNDS, 
Illustrated. 

THE BROOKLANDS MOTOR RACING COURSE: 


Is the Resuscitation of Motor-racing a Good Thing? 
A carefully made Collection of the Opinions of Motor-car 
Manufacturers, 


THE REPORT OF THE GROUSE COMMITTEE, 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “C.arton.” 
WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Portrait of the Week: COUNTESS BATHURST. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED 
REPRODUCTIONS after the OLD MASTERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1907. 


v. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA—1415(?)-1492. 
PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY, now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 
(The Colour Surface of Plate will measure seven-eighths of the original dimensions.) 10s. 6d. net. 
(Feb.) 
Vi. LORENZO DI CREDI—1459-1537. : 
THE ANNUNCIATION, after the Painting in tempera on Wooden Panel, now in the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. (Colour Surface, 17} by 12 inches.) 15s. net. 
March) 
Vil. FILIPPINO LIPPI (ascribed to)—1457(?)-1504. as 
THE VIRGIN IN ADORATION, after the Painting in tempera on Wooden Panel, 
purchased in 1903 by the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. (Colour Surface, 19} by 15 inches.) 15s. net. 
(April) 
vill ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, ca//ied BOTTICELLI. 
THE BIRTH OF VENUS, after the Painting in tempera on Wooden Panel, now in the 








Uffizi Gallery, Florence. (Colour Surface, 36 by 21} inches, 25s. net. 
(Oct.) 
J. BERNARDINO LUINI. II. LEONARDO DA VINCI. III. BOTTICELLI. IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
Head of the Virgin Mary. Head of tho Christ. The Virgin and Child. The Last Supper. 
10s. 6d. net. 10s. 6d. net. 10s, 6d. net. 10s. 6d. net. 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE says:—“‘ The elaborate chromo-lithographs of the Arundel Society have been 
surpassed, not only in the substitution of photographic accuracy of detail for careful manual copying, but also 
In clearness, froshness, and variety of hues. Nothing of the kind, at once so good and at so reasonable a 


rate, has ever before been offered to the public.” 
Please write for a Full Prospectus. 


STRIKING REDUCTION in the price of 


NEW NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN AND APPROVED AUTHORS. 
Published at 25. 6d. net, instead of 6s. 


THE SPANISH NECKLACE ~-_ BB M. Croker | THE LAST OF THE MAMMOTHS Raymond Turenne 
With 8 Illustrations by F. Pearam. 
oa .* . ice dieicnwen a ae pants ; rene 7 con 
THE GHOST ~——- . - Arnold Bennett 4 ee eee 
~’ | HIS WIFE’S REVENGE - - George R. Sims 
A FREE SOLITUDE - - Alice Perrin 
THE OBLIGING HUSBAND Frank Barrett | OVS Wit VENTURE IN - Amelia E. Barr 
THE DREAMS OF SIMON USHER Algernon Gissing 


With a Frontispiece in Colours by Steruen Rerp. 


The Publishers believe that the demands of present-day readers call for the issue of 

ENTIRELY NEW NOVELS at the more popular price of 2/6 net, instead of the usual price 

of Gi-; they make no alteration whatever in the quality or style of production. The 
Novels are in every respect fully equa! to the high six-shilling standard. 


THE REAL BLAKE. A Portrait Biography by E. J. ELLIS. 


With 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 














Written by CLARENCE ROOK. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE 
Large feap. 4to (9 by 6% inches), with gilt top and special binding design, and 80 Full-page Plates, 56 being 20s, 
Reproductions from Water-Colours and 24 in Half-Tone on Tint, from Photographs by G. R. BALLANCE. net. 
Also 110 SPECIAL COPIES on LARGE PAPER (of which only 100 are for sale), 42s. net. [ Shortly. 
Mr. Clarence Rook's ‘‘ Switzerland” is no mere descriptive monologue to accompany Mrs, Jardine’s pictures, but a serious stady of 
a beautiful country, its ple and their customs. Mr. Rook traces the history of the rise aud consolidation of the Cantons into a 
homogeneous State, and, further, shows by a brilliant résumé of the political and social organization of the Republic, that the Swiss people 


are justly proud of being the freest and most republican nation in the world. 
OTHER IMPORTANT COLOUR BOOKS IN THE PRESS ARE— 
VENICE. By Bervt ve Setincourt and Mary Srurce Henpersoy. Illustrations in 
Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. By W. J. Loris, F.S.A. Fully Illustrated after 
Water-Colours by the Japanese Artist, Mr. TosH10 MARKINO, 2ls. net, 
Please write for Prospectuses, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Detailed Prospectuses of the Works mentioned below will be sent post-free on application, 





NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS 


In 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, 3s. net each. 
POEMS. 2 vols. 
PRINCIPLE IN ART, and other Essays. 
RELIGIO POETAZ, and other Essays. 
THE ROD, THE ROOT, AND THE FLOWER. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF. COVENTRY PATMORE. 


With an Introduction by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


“In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Now Ready, in § vols. small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net each. 


THE WARDEN. With Intro-| FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 


duction by Freveric Harrison 
and Portrait of Trollope. , we et nov SE AT 


BARCHESTER TOWERS | tHE LAST CHRONICLE 
DR. THORNE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 











THE STANDARD LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Largely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
official records. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 10s, net. 

“This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of Thiers and 
Lanfrey. The narrative is brilliant, accurate, and up to date ; its reflections 
furnish instructive links between the past and present ; while the grand move- 
ments of the drama inspire the author with flights of finely coloured rhetoric 
which give him a high place as a literary artist.”—Spectator, 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of Napoleon I.” 
Yow and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

** Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in which the reader may be 

interested, we make bold to say that he will find something new to him within 

the four hundred pages of this modest Jittle volume. Dr. Rose is to be con- 


gratulated on his mastery of a difficult and complicated subject.” 
—Athenzum, 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central Africa Administration. With 
Titustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map 
of Nyasaland. Second Edition (with a New Introduction), crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 
“We get a view of Nyasaland as regards its peoples, its flora and fauna, 
which seems to be photographic in its fidelity, and a series of reflections that 
reveal insight and much care.”—Standard, 








Large post 8vo. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Revised Translation with Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal 
and Resident Lecturer, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With a Map. 


(February. 
Post 8vo, about 7s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN DEBT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of 
Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, ‘ebruary. 
*,* This volume is intended to assist the ordinary student in realising the 
interdependence of literatures, and the special influences, both classical and 
medieval, which have contributed to the formation of English literature. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
Edited, with Introduction, 


MENTS. Translated by E. W. LANE. 
Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A., Litt.D. 


In 4 vols., 3s. 6d, each. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FANNY BURNEY 
(Madame D’Arblay). Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. New Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 





.TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN. 





es 


NEW WORK BY SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
ELECTRONS; °° "aturs.sngfrovertion of 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. (Lond.), Hon. D.Sc. (Oxon,) LL.D 
(St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen), F.B.S., Vice-President of ie; 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and Principal of the Universit ot 
Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready January Mh 


*,* In 1902 the author gave a lecture before the Institution of Electr; 1 
Engineers on the subject, ‘‘ Recent Progress towards the Nature of Elee 
tricity.” This discourse, greatly extended, forms the nucleus of the 4 
book. Many additions have now been made, and some of the dithouten : 
recently promulgated concerning the electrical theory of matter are touched 
upon. The most important addition is a more detailed account of the proof 
of the purely electrical nature of the mass of an electron. The book ig 
intended for students, and in places for specialists ; bu® most of it Tay be 
taken as an exposition of a subject of inevitable interest to all educated men, 


A New Text-Book of Water and Steam Turbines, 


TURBINES. 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. Demy 8vo, with 
tions, 8s. 6d. net. ——— 


‘* We have here a treatise which will be appreciated by the engineer. and 
yet is easily understood by the general reader; a work admirably compiled, 
characterised by lucidity of expression from cover to cover, and yet a text. 
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A Study of a 15th Century Italian Despot. By EDWARD 
HUTTON. With Illustrations in Photogravure, square demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A thoroughly delightful work, a work in which the author shows himself 
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“A crystallisation of the history of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
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fearned authority on the architecture of the thirteenth 
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TALLEYRAND.* 

On the crowded page of history, which records the names of 
those who held the fate of modern Europe in their hands, 
when France was torn by civil feuds and bound by foreign 
conquests, the name of Talleyrand stands out the signal of an 
intellectual giant, whose intellect never led bim astray. But 
that intellect has never been able to gain for his character or 
his actions the approbation of his critics. Perhaps it has been 
the cause of their blame; certainly it is the father of their 
bewilderment. Carlyle pronounced Talleyrand “one of the 
strangest things ever seen or like to be seen, an enigma for 
future ages.” Frédéric Masson dubbed him with the name of 
that enigma of forgotten times, “le Sphinx.” And yet this 
mystification has never restrained his biographers, from the 
time he lived till Dr. Holland Rose and Lady Blennerhassett 
wrote, from blaming what they only partly understood. But 
now, seventy years after Tulleyrand’s death, Mr. McCabe, 
strong in the faith that tout comprendre est tout par- 
donner, has set out to solve the enigma, and in the solu- 
tion to redeem his subject's reputation. That his task was 
dificult Mr. McCabe doubtless would not deny; that he 
has been to some extent successful in this task is high 
praise, and nothing but the highest praise is due to his 
masterly and fascinating defance. Because his task was 
difficult, Mr. McCabe appears rather as the barrister pleading 
for, than as the Judge delivering, a verdict. Because the 
Devil's advocate always starts with the advantage of possessing 
a bad case, Talleyrand’s defender calls forth all our chivalrous 
sympathy; he seems to weave some dangerous charm about 
his reader’s judgment; and we are in danger of tasting the 
lotus, and are tempted to forget that right and wrong are not 
interchangeable terms, Talleyrand replied to an inquisitive 
lady, when she inquired how his affairs progressed, “ As you 
see, Madam”; and the lady squinted. So Mr. McCabe pleads 
that if Talleyrand’s earlier biographers should inquire how we 
thought they had painted him, we should reply that they had 
painted him as they saw, with the mental reservation that 
their mind suffered from a distorted vision. 

In the days when England scorned France all Frenchmen, 
in the opinion of the ordinary Englishman, were accounted 
heirs in possession, of vice, venality, and treachery; but 
report and his biographers made Talleyrand the most 
vicious, the most venal, and the most treacherous of 
them all. Mr. McCabe writes: “ He was not licentious, nor 
corrupt, nor vindictive, nor treacherous, nor devoid of idealism. 
He was humane, generous, affectionate, a sincere patriot, a 
lover of justice and peace.” Yet he records himself that 
Talleyrand gambled, kept mistresses, received many million 
francs from foreign Powers, and served many Governments, 
made many men Kings, and many Kings citizens and 
refugees. Let us consider the process by which Mr. McCabe 
seeks to make his opinions compatible with his facts. “If we 
could succeed,” he tells us, “in putting ourselves in the frame 
of mind of a man who had lived in that time, we should be in 
a position to pass moral judgment on him.” The society in 
which Talleyrand moved was only less corrupt in morals than 
that which preceded the fall of Rome. He lived in a circle of 
vice, and in that circle he is not to be accounted vicious. Yet 
history in passing judgment must take an impartial stand- 
point, and judge not by the standard of one circle, but by the 
standards of all time; and if it allows some mitigation of 
the charge of vice in consideration of the force of circum- 
stances, still Talleyrand will not be acquitted. “ He was not 
corrupt,” urges Mr. McCabe; yet his venality has been a 
charge repeated by every critic of this great Foreign Minister. 
Every evil lends itself to two modes of treatment; it may be 
considered either from the subjective or the objective point of 
view. The former is the view that the moralist must take, 
where the evil itself is considered apart from its material 





* Talleyrand, By Joseph McCabe. London; Hutchinson and Co, [lé6s, net.j 





effects. But the historian is naturally inclined to look at the 
results that spring from the particular instance in which he 
is interested. Therefore when Mr. McCabe defends Talley- 
rand on the ground that although he took huge sums, he 
never sold the interest of his country, the moralist is not 
satisfied. Yet history, though it judges vice by the standard 
of all time, cannot be held altogether blameworthy if it judges 
such things as the giving and taking of gifts by customs preva- 
lent at the time of those transactions. That this giving of gifts 
to Ministers was customary at that time the payments to 
Metternich and Nesselrode at Vienna, to Haugwitz after the 
battle of Austerlitz, and to Sieyés (who accused Talleyrand, in 
the scandal caused by the demands from the American 
Envoys, of “trafficking with his honour,” and received four 
hundred thousand francs for making Napoleon First Consul) 
are sufficient proof. That Talleyrand was not vindictive, 
surrounded as he was by enemies—from whom no one who 
had his caustic wit without his success, or his unending 
success without his wit, could be entirely free—is a 
mild statement of the tolerance of this cynic. Were 
we of the mind of many of his critics, we would say 
that a man who had joined so many parties could not 
but be tolerant of his colleagues of yesterday—or of 
to-morrow. But this attitude is not that of a judicial 
temperament; that it is as untrue as it is unfair one 
instance of the absence of vindictive feeling in him will 
prove. At Paris in 1791 priests who refused to take the oath 
of the new civil Constitution were threatened; and Talleyrand, 
who no more than six weeks before this time had been him- 
self in danger from these very priests, induced the Depart- 
ment, at the risk of his own popularity, to pass a measure for 
their protection. It is, perhaps, this spirit of tolerance 
that bas brought him much of his ill name. For he was 
tolerant not only of parties, but of individuals; not only of 
good, but of evil. This toleration even of ill deeds is 
exemplified by his behaviour at the time when the Duc 
d’Enghien was murdered by Napoleon; and it was the cause 
of the charge of complicity in that murder levelled against him 
by his critics. Mr. McCabe frees him in a very able manner 
from the cbarge of actual participation in it; but Talleyrand 
himself pleads guilty of being an accomplice after the fact 
when, defending himself for keeping office, he said: “Si comme 
vous le dites Bonaparte s’est rendu coupable d’un crime, 
ce n'est pas une raison pour que je me rende coupable 
d'une faute.” Universal toleration does not redound to a 
statesman’s credit. 

“ He was not treacherous,” says Mr. McCabe; and treachery 
is the most serious charge that is or could be urged against 
the Foreign Minister of many Governments. “He betrayed 
his Church,” say his detractors. Tualleyrand, before he was 
France’s greatest diplomatist, was one of Louis XVI's 
Bishops; and the training that made him a cleric and not a 
soldier made him Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, and not one of 
his Marshals. Much importance has been attributed to the 
influence of Byron’s lameness and the treatment which the 
poet received from his mother on his future career. The 
same physical disablement and his mother’s neglect had even 
greater influence on Talleyrand. He was made for Courts, 
and not for Cathedrals; his genius fitted him for the 
Council chamber rather than the pulpit; and so with no 
mother to foster a love of religion or to restrain his wild 
desires, it is little matter for wonder that, when he was 
forced into the Church through his pbysical unfitness 
for the Army, Talleyrand chose the company of Loménie 
de Brienne and Dillon, and occupied in the company 
of these Archbishops of Toulouse and Narbonne the 
box reserved pour le clergé un peu dissipé at the notorious 
Madame de Montesson’s private theatre. It was in the 
temporal, if not in the spiritual, side of Church affairs that 
the Abbé found scope for his talents and earned the bishopric 
of Autun. This bishopric gave him his chance in the wider 
field of national politics, and he was not slow to sink the 
Bishop in the politician. On October 10th, 1789, he advocated 
that the property of the Church should be called in to remedy 
the bankruptcy of the nation. This is the great betrayal that 
led to all his difficulties with the Church; and Mr. McCabe 
defends him on the plea that he was a Bishop in spite of 
himself; and no great exculpation is necessary for the 
politician who urged that the Church, whose property was 
worth two thousand one hundred million livres, and whose 
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minor clergy were underpaid, should come to the financial 

assistance of the country which had given her the right 

to that property. Talleyrand once said that, provided 
he remaimed French, he was prepared for anything. He 
loved his country more than his Church; and to help 

France he betrayed Rome. He was beyond denial hypo- 

critical in his assumption of clerical honours, he was hypo- 

critical in his dealings with his diocese; but if this was 
treachery, it was treachery that was in part compensated by 
loyalty. The Pope soon suspended him, the Bishop d’Autun 
removed his apron, and the agnostic was ready to-be Citizen 
Talleyrand or Prince. Yet, his critics go on to say, as he 
betrayed his Church, so he proceeded to the betrayal of the 
various Governments that ruled France,—and, it may be 
added, for the same reason, the good of France. A story very 
characteristic of the attitude his detractors have adopted is 
told of him at the time of the troubles of 1830. When the first 
clarion sounded its declaration of discontent, he is said to 
have turned to his man with the words: “Hark! we triumph”; 
and when the man asked who triumphed, he replied: “ Hush! 
I will tell you to-morrow.” But this servant of many rulers 
was the servant of one country. “The King knows,” he once 
said, “that Iam a partisan of no dynasty. Since the days of 
Louis XVI. I have served all Governments out of my attach- 
ment tomy country. I have abandoned them the moment they 
sacrificed the interests of France to personal interests.” He 
believed neither in the autocracy of one nor in the despotism 
of democracy. His ideal was a limited Monarchy, and 
England was his pattern. To this ideal he was loyal, but 
loyal to no Government. He was loyal to Napoleon only as 
far as he thought the aims of Napoleon coincident with the 
interests of France. He did not hesitate to enter into 
intrigues with Russia and Austria when he _ thought 
Napoleon’s aims were not for the good of France. He 
refused to be his servant openly in 1807 when he found that 
by intrigue he could no longer hold Napoleon’s giant ambition 
in leash; and his resignation is sufficient evidence of his 
sincerity. He spent his life in a vain attempt to find some 
one who would rule France as he thought France should be 
ruled. He was the mechanic who pumped oil on the racing- 
car of France, and many drivers steered that car; yet when 
they drove too near a precipice and tumbled headlong, still 
Talleyrand was ready to pump oil for his successor as long as 
he could hope that the steering-wheel, either voluntarily or by 
his instigation, would be set towards the goal of French 
prosperity and universal peace,—the destiny which, we are 
asked to believe, he ever had before his eyes. Such were the 
political ideals of this man. He was a loyal servant of France, 
but not of the rulers of France :— 
“True patriot he, for be it understood 
He sold her rulers, for his country’s good 
And yet this patriot, “though his head”—as was well said of 
Shakespeare—“ was in the clouds, had his feet firmly fixed on 
earth.” The man who would betray his King for the needs of 
France would take money for that betrayal for his own needs. 
If he was an idealist in ultimates, he was a cynic in action. And 
because contemporaries must judge by small actions rather 
than by broad ideals, wlrich only time can make clear, if their 
holder is silent, Talleyrand has been condemned almost 
universally, till now Mr. McCabe asserts that not by ex- 
tenuating his faults, but by understanding all, we can forgive 
nearly all, and by explaining all we can justly demand the 
forgiveness of that person of whom Talleyrand said: “Il y 
a quelqu’un qui a plus d’esprit que Voltaire, plus d'esprit que 
Bonaparte, plus d’esprit que chacun des ministres passés, 
presents, & venir; c'est tout le monde.” 

We have stated as fairly and as sympathetically as we could 
Mr. McCabe's view of Talleyrand, but it is not our view. When 
all is said and done, when all the special pleas have been urged, 
all the motions in arrest of judgment made, all the circum- 
stances in mitigation set forth, and all the reasons given why 
the final judgment should be one of acquittal, or at most of 
disapproval, the fact remains that there is an absolute, not a 
relative, difference between right and wrong. That Talleyrand 
ignored this difference is plain. We cannot refrain from 
calling him a bad man because an ingenious advocate shows 
us so clearly the steps by which he was led into wrongdoing. 
Bad deeds do not change their nature by being so clearly 
illuminated that we see every stage in the process of evil, 
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a 
transform them into good. Nor can we agree with Mr 
McCabe that “the only rational ground of censure is that he 
kept so entirely together his personal interest and the high 
cause of France and humanity that he served through 
all these vicissitudes of his country.” - 





PROTECTIVE AND PREFERENTIAL IMPORT. 
DUTIES.* 

In a closely reasoned volume of one hundred and seventeen 
pages Mr. Pigou pursues with much industry some of the 
minor arguments on which the Protectionist cause continues 
to rely. The contest has been, and will probably be, decided 
on other issnes. “So far,” Mr. Pigou writes, referring to the 
first part of his book (p. 79), “ the argument has been mainly 
economic. In regard, however, to current proposals for 
‘ Tariff Reform,’ economic considerations, though scientifically 
interesting, are not of first-rate importance. It is upon 
practical considerations that the issue raised by these pro- 
posals really depends.” The objections which have appealed 
most strongly to the public are probably those which Mr. 
Pigou goes on to describe,—the difficulty of selecting the right 
cases and the right time for protection; the danger of corrup. 
tion in a country where the supreme financial authority is not 
a bureaucracy of scientific Tariff Reformers (if such a thing 
is conceivable), but a Ministry with supporters to be conciliated 
and opponents to be harried; and the certainty that there is 
no finality when the Protective principle is once adopted. In 
support of this last thesis Mr. Pigou very dexterously turns 
the flank of those who argue that, because certain foreign 
countries steadfastly continue in the paths of Protection, 
therefore Protection is a good thing. The real explanation of 
the fact, he suggests, is that under Protection business comes 
to depend on Protection, and it is impossible to break loose 
from it. No one group is strong enough to influence the 
Legislature, but they “ combine to resist the introduction of 
freer trade in one another’s commodities.” The high tariffs 
of the United States were put on to obtain revenue to pay for 
the Civil War, but it has been found impossible to get rid of 
them. “The result was that the tariff gradually became 
exclusively and distinctively a protective measure; it included 
almost all the protective duties put on during the war, added 
many more to them, and no longer contained the purely 
revenue duties of the war” (quoted from Taussig, Tarif 
History of United States). 
Similarly, at the end of the second part of his volume the 
writer refers to “the broader question,” the union of the 
Empire, as it is likely to be affected by a Preferential 
tariff :— 
“The question,” he remarks, “is in no way connected with 
economics...... he claim formally made in behalf of a pre- 
ferential system is that its adoption would help forward political 
unity. To prove this its author has appealed to history and has 
declared that ‘commercial union in all previous cases has always 
preceded closer political federation’ (Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Agents-General, November 18th, 1903). This statement is not, 
however, in accordance with the facts. That famous advocate of 
Nationalism, Friedrich List, makes a precisely opposite assertion. 
‘All examples,’ he writes, ‘which history can show are those in 
which the political union has led the way, and the commercial 
union has followed. Not a single instance can be adduced in 
which the latter has taken the lead and the former has grown up 
from it.’” 
The introduction of “fresh occasions of friction,” such as a 
Preferential tariff, into the complicated machinery of a world- 
Empire is to be deprecated. “ Discussions about money have 
been known to sever friends”; and “for these reasons the 
view that a preferential policy would promote Imperial 
unity, whether political or moral, is not, in my opinion, 
warranted.” 
We single out for notice these two passages, which seem to 


argue that the tariff question is political and moral rather than 
economic, and this admission might be held to show that the 
rest of Mr. Pigou’s book was superfluous. 
not really so. We believe that the controversy will be decided 
in favour of Free-trade, on political, moral, and commercial 
grounds, as the system best calculated to preserve and extend 
the prosperity of this country. 
driven back to Mr. Pigou’s inner line of defence. 
less is it desirable to examine its efficiency in the light of the 
more academic arguments which may be brought against it. 


This, however, is 


We shall not probably be 
None the 








and realise how only a little honesty of heart was wanted to 


* Protective and Preferential Import-Duties. By A. C. Pigou, M.A., Fellow of 


King’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillanand Co, [2s, 6d. net,] 
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Mr. Pigou, therefore, begins by pointing out that there is some 
ground common to all educated controversialists. Thus all will 
cdmit that “the dividend of the whole community is primd 
facie larger when exchange is free than when it is subjected 
‘to impediments.” The Free-trader also will admit that & large 
dividend” is not the sole object in view. If the placing of 
ediments in the way of foreign exchange can be shown to 
be advantageous to the political strength of the nation, to 
the interest of the weaker and poorer class, or to the 
domestication of more wholesome and artistic industries, 
these are points which are arguable. The main purpose of 
Mr. Pigou’s work is to discuss a long series of such cases. 
Many of them are so entirely hypothetical that the whole 
discussion has an air of academic unreality, but in the 
absence of experimental proof we cannot get any closer to 
the subject. The argument is too minute and detailed to 
lend itself easily to quotation. We must, perforce, confine 
ourselves to one sample by way of illustration. 

It has been argued that Protection might alter, to their 
advantage, the manner in which the labouring classes receive 
their share of the social dividend. “Thus if the new policy 
were to lessen either (1) the proportion of people engaged in 
sweated industries, or (2) the transitions of industry, or (3) the 
irregularity of employment, the consequent improvement 
in the men might be well worth purchasing even at the cost 
of some reduction in their earnings.” ‘The trend of our 
export trade is away from “staple” to “ miscellaneous” 
industries in which, on the whole, the conditions of labour are 
suid to be less favourable; hence Protection to our staple 
trades might be a good thing. The answer seems to be a 
denial of the fact. The employments which have expanded 
under our free system are many of them distinctly 
advantageous to the workers, and it does not follow that 
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Protection would necessarily draw additional labour to the | 


staple trades from the less desirable industries. It might 
operate to reduce the numbers employed in the better 
remunerated employments. The shifting of the occupations 
of the population as shown by the Census points, in the main, 
to a better distribution; and further, even if State inter- 
vention is needed, it should take the form of increased 
stringency of the Factory Acts rather than resort to hap- 
hazard diminution of the dividend for the sake of problematical 
advantages, 

Quotation does less than 
elaboration of the argument. 
special pains seem to have been taken to avoid the very 
Academic phraseology and 


justice to the fulness and 
It is closely reasoned, and 


appearance of a popular treatise. 
elaborate algebraical notes are welcome, we have no doubt, in 
certain circles, but it is fair to warn our readers that the 
argument is at times a little stiff. The main point, however, 
is that it takes up the gauntlet thrown down by the academic 
advocates of Protection, treats their arguments with great 
sympathy and respect, and, as far as the entirely hypothetical 
nature of the subject-matter permits, gives the academic reply 
of the Free-trader in a masterly and convincing manner. 





ITS MODERN VICTORIES AND 
DEFEATS.* 
Kine Crauprius’s assurance to Laertes at the Castle of 
Elsinore, “ You cannot speak of reason to the Dane and lose 
your voice,” has received modern confirmation by this 
historian’s career. The former Professor in the University 
of Copenhagen was no favourite of “the buried majesty of 
Denmark,” or of the Radical Government on the Sound, yet he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Aarhus, and given an advisory 
position in educational legislation. His scholarship enabled 
him to produce a series of historical books almost comparable 
with classics like Milman, Creighton, and Ranke, who, as 
writers, though not as men, were destitute of Dr. Nielsen’s sense 
of humour. The translation is the work of a “ ring,” “a good 
deal of it” having, moreover, been recomposed by the learned 
Master of Pembroke. Readers who are acquainted with the 
language of Holberg, Hans Christian Andersen, and the 
Brandes of to-day, with its delightful post-articles, passive 
verbs, and amusing numerals, will be well satisfied with the 


THE PAPACY IN 





* The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. Frederik 
Nielsen, Bishop of Aarhus, and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Copenhagen. Translated under the Direction of Arthur 
James Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2 vols 
Loudon: Johu Murray. [24s. net.] 





present version of the Danish text. How far the want of a 
bibliography, the almost monosyllabic “ Contents,” and the 
starvation supply of essential dates should be saddled on the 
author or on his coadjutors we do not know. 

The connexion between the domestic vicissitudes of the Rock 
of Peter and the gradual annihilation of the Papal power 
and influence throughout Roman Catholic Europe obliged 
the author to deal in full introductory detail with that wide 
topic, and he gives an elaborate account of the struggles of 
the French Gallican Party and their allies, the Jansenists, 
with the Jesuit faction when Louis XIV. was on the throne. 
The spiritual consequences of these battles of the Church 
militant were plainly felt in the reign of his successor. When 
Le Rot bien-aimé was ill in 1744 six thousand masses were 
ordered in Notre-Dame for his recovery, but when he was 
at the point of death thirty years later the number 
was only three, a fact cited as a thermometer showing 
the growth of infidelity in Paris. The upper and learned 
classes were honeycombed by indifference and aggressive 
unbelief, while the prelates, amongst whom there was no 
longer an “ Eagle of Meaux” or a Massillon, led luxurious lives, 
some of them being ignorant enough of theology to talk rank 
Jansenism, of which they disapproved, without knowing it :— 

“The reports of brilliant fétes, balls, and plays in bishops’ 
palaces and convents gave great offence to those who cared for 
the Church. ‘lhe Abbot of Clairvaux, the ancient monastery of 
St. Bernard, held quite a Court. He drove four horses, and 
insisted upon his monks addressing him as Monseigneur. When 
Cardinal Kohan resided in his palace at Saverne, he had seven 
hundred beds, one hundred and eighty horses, and twenty-five 
valets for his numerous high-born guests. It was not talk of the 
kingdom of God which seasoned the luxurious feasts of these 
wealthy prelates. More than one of the French bishops in the 
days of Louis XVI. were altogether unbelievers. A simple priest, 
it used to be said, ought to believe something, else he will be 
called a hypocrite; but if he is steadfast in the faith, he will be 
thought bigoted. A vicar-general can permit himself to smile at 
religion ; a bishop can laugh at it; and a cardinal can make jokes 
about it. The smile of the vicar-general was scen when the Abbé 
Bassinet of Cahors in 1767, in the chapel of the Louvre, delivered 
the customary oration in memory of St. Louis, in which he 
described the Crusades as a mixture of folly, cruelty, and injustice ; 
did not mention God, nor any of the Saints, nor quoted a single 
word of Scripture.” 

With the Revolution came the “Goddess of Reason”; and 
after her high priests, Chaumette and Anacharsis Clootz, 
had gone to the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, himself 
figuring as High Priest in a ceremonial which brought on him 
the reproach in the Convention: “ You are beginning to 
bore me with your Supreme Being.” Before the Napoleonic 
“whiff of grape-shot” of Vendémiaire the pendulum was 
swinging backwards towards the old faith; but the Directory 
instituting the farcical cult of the “Friends of God and 
Man,” which in its turn soon vanished, there was decreed 
a religious peace acknowledging the Pope as head of the 
Church by divine right, but asserting the liberties of the 
Gallican Church. On the series of fusillades, noyades, and 
other hideous consequences of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy adopted by the Convention (vide Carlyle), the author 
is strangely silent. He explains, however, that Notre-Dame 
was turned into a warehouse for wine-barrels, and that under 
the orders of the relatively lenient Directory a hundred 
churches were sold in Paris and pulled down, the ancient 
Abbey of Cluny sharing their fate. 

The episcopal historian’s record of the insults and brutalities 
connected with the seizure by Napoleon's order, and death at 
Valence, of Pius VI., and the seven years’ detention of 
Pius VII., is followed by an explanation of the idea of 
Italia una as a European question, of the rise of the 
Carbonari, and the importance of the writings of the un- 
happy Carlo Alberto’s frocked Minister, the Abbé Gioberti. 
In the case of the many-sided Massimo d’Azeglio, novelist, 
painter, statesman, of Mazzini and Victor Emmanuel, of 
Cavour, humorously looking at you through bis spectacles, of 
the noble Etruscan Ricasoli, and the now venerable Visconti- 
Venosta, there are too many mere allusions without portraiture. 
Il papa delle colombe, as the Romans called Pius IX., because 
two doves alighted on his carriage as he neared the capital, 
was a neo-Guelph with liberal leanings; but his reforming 
horizon was local, so that he forbade the ardent Padre Gavazzi 
—a familiar figure at Covent Garden Opera in the “ fifties "—to 
utter the word “ Italy” in his presence. After the establishment 
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in his capital of Mazzini’s revolutionary triumvirate, the 
flight to Gaeta, and the return under French protection, 
the Romans found themselves under the rule, as Pasquin 
said, of Pio nono secondo,—he had become an entirely 
new Pope. Soon came the Bull proclaiming the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, “the pilot balloon for the 
definition of the Pope’s Infallibility.” Years passed, and 
when Garibaldi, leaving his Elba, was thundering forth his 
Roma o morte! the transmuted Vicar of Christ could only 
think of the Apostles Peter and Paul, the eighteen-hundredth 
anniversary of whose martyrdom was to be celebrated in 
Rome :— 

“This centenary, which, as Manning said, was also to be a 

festival of ‘St. Peter’s primacy over the whole world,’ assembled 
together 490 bishops and prelates, all the Eastern patriarchs in 
communion with Rome, and nearly 4,000 priests in the city of 
St. Peter. The Italian Press spoke scornfully of this ‘migration 
of the crows’ (il passaggio delle cornuchie), which daily brought 
large flocks of black-robed figures to Rome. There came vivacious 
little Frenchmen, bearing the stamp of pride as belonging to 
‘the great nation’; quiet, dignified, and elegant Spaniards in Don 
Bartolo hats; stout Germans, rough in their manners, most of 
them from the Tyrol, Bavaria, and Austria; Slavs with whiskers ; 
Orientals in magnificent dresses, looking like the patriarchs of 
the Old Testament; yellow Chinamen; black and brown bishops 
and prelates from Africa and India; one of these exotic arch- 
bishops is even said to have worn a ring in his nose. The Italians 
formed the setting of the foreign types; they moved about with 
the ease of those born in the country, and they were proud of 
being the Church’s life-guard, in contradistinction to the foreign 
auxiliaries.” 
The mark of Jesuit prompters was visible in the Papal 
Encyclical and Syllabus which, denouncing the ungodly 
dreams of the time, condemned liberty of conscience, of public 
worship, and of the Press, asserted the Apostolic See’s juris- 
diction over family life and education, and repudiated the 
idea of an alliance of the Holy See with “ progress, liberty, 
and the new civilisation.” After a prologue of illuminations, 
festivals, and musical services, with the excommunication in 
St. Peter’s of the “King of Sardinia” and his accomplices, 
the Pontiff revealed the fact “that a secret power emanated 
from the grave of the Prince of the Apostles, which could 
strengthen and kindle the bishops to the fight against the 
audacity of the foe,” further announcing his intention of 
holding a General Council whereby the enemies of the kingdom 
of Christ would be brought to naught. These proceedings 
were in 1867; a year later appeared a Bull, modelled on the 
invitation of Paul III. to the Council of Trent, and letters 
addressed to the European Protestant and other non-Catholic 
Bishops. The Dane's brilliant narrative makes you realise 
how the average Frenchman viewed the matter with Gallio’s 
indifference, the prelates being mostly anti-Infallibilists, their 
representation in the Council falling to the biting, maneuvring 
Cardinal Dupanloup, who was somewhat of a Mr. Facing- 
both-ways. His orthodoxy of theological belief was not enough 
for the Pontiff, who on one occasion said: “This Bishop of 
Orleans is mad! He wants me to stop the mouth of the 
Holy Ghost and the Council—I, the Pope, who am merely 
the mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost! The Bishop of Orleans 
is mad, is mad!” At that prelate’s side were Archbishop 
Darboy, the German and Austrian Episcopacy, and, above all, 
the Bosnian Bishop, Strossmayer, who went so far as to tell 
the Council that Protestantism was by no means, as the 
“Scheme” pretended, the mother of Rationalism, which 
was the offspring of the so-called Humanism or Classicism, 
contempt for the faith having originated, not in a Protestant 
land, but in the country of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. 
Cardinal Manning and the Oratory approved the new dogma, 
and our historian, concluding his chapter on the Council, 
says that “if any single man were able to ascribe to himself 
the honour of this victory, it would be the Archbishop of 
Westminster, i diavolo del Concilio.” Manning’s colleague 
at home, Cardinal Newman, took different ground. “ What 
have we done,” he asked in a letter to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Birmingham, “to be treated as the faithful never 
were treated before? ...... Why should an aggressive, 
insolent faction be allowed to make the hearts of the just 
sad P” 

If anything be now “rotten in the state of Denmark,” it is 
not arithmetic, for our author minutely analyses the votings 
at the different stages of the Assembly, and he explains how 
before the final count the majority of the two bundred and 
thirty opponents of Infallibility made the sacrifizio dell’ 











a 
intelletto, and to avoid calling out Non-placet withdrew from 
the Council. The day before the acceptance of the decree 
by the remaining majority our indefatigable subterraneous 
agent in Rome, the future Lord Ampthill, whose genius jn 
his Berlin Ambassadorial days baffled even Bismarck, verified 
the flight of the fathers who were throwing up the sponge, 
The Dane says in his semi-sarcastic manner :— 

“Odo Russell was at the railway station in order to see who 
was leaving, and he at once informed Manning that twenty 
bishops had left the city: he had spoken to Melchers, Ketteler 
Haynald,and Dupanloup. The two last left in the same compart. 
ment. Their state of mind was one of depression. The two 
prelates huddled themselves up, each in his corner, and at dawn 
of day, while Dupanloup, according to his custom, was reading 
his breviary, the Archbishop of Colocza suddenly cried to him. 
‘Monseigneur, we have made a great mistake’ by not remaining 
and voting Non-placet.” re 

The account of the rise of the “Old Catholics,” following 
on the excommunication of the Bavarian Professor Dillinger, 
who publicly rejected the new dogma, and of the German 
Kulturkampf, might be improved. Dr. Nielsen does not 
clearly explain that Bismarck’s so-called “ Falk” laws, with 
their results of grievous Roman Catholic persecution, were 
Prussian legislation, the expulsion of the Jesuits being, 
on the other hand, effected by a law of the German 
Reichstag. Then he ignores the trustworthy statements of 
Monsignor Liverani and the Abbé Perfetti on the appalling 
condition of moral and educational degradation of the Roman 
clergy at the time of the Risorgimento. Perhaps all such 
defects will be remedied in the Bishop’s fortheoming work 
on the inner life of the Papacy (Det indre Liv), or in his third 
volume of the present Pavedommet, which will inelude the 
reign of Pius X., the successor, must we say? of the mighty 
Hildebrand of Canossa, and of the Pontiff who, as the 
legendary version of a great historic incident runs, trampled 
on the neck of the Imperial dragon in the porch of St, 
Mark’s! 





THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD.* 


“On to be beyond the pale once more, out of civilisation 
into.savagery! Anna, I abhor civilisation!” So spoke Mrs. 
Bishop at the age of sixty, when she had returned from one 
of the most dangerous of her many adventurous journeys, 
that through Persia and Kurdistan. This followed, as her 
readers will remember, on her expedition into Kashmir, where 
she founded a hospital at Srinagar in memory of her husband, 
afterwards travelling on into Tibet and returning thence to 
Simla. She was strongly warned against the dangers of the 
Persian journey she had planned, but such warnings were 
thrown away on a woman “absolutely unconscious of fear.” 
However, her experiences on this occasion were among the 
worst she ever had. She herself wrote of this journey :— 

“T never would have undertaken it had I known the hardships 

it would involve, the long marches, the wretched food, the 
abominable accommodation, the filthy water, the brutal 
barbarism of the people. ..... We have had an awful journey 
up to this point (Kirmanshah), mostly through snow, with the 
thermometer generally below zero, floundering about on mules 
from six to ten hours daily...... You would hardly believe in 
what abominable places I slept at night...... I was done last 
night, and in such anguish in my side and spine that, having been 
laid down before a fire, I stayed there all night.” 
In the streets of Isfahan she was “hooted, spat upon and 
howled at by a rabble of fanatical men and boys.” In the 
further journey through Kurdistan she was robbed of all 
comforts, and in frequent danger of life and limb from terrible 
blizzards, absence of decent food, and the brutality of robber 
Kurds. In short, none of her expeditions by land and sea, 
including the later travels in Korea, China, and Morocco (where 
at seventy years old she rode thirty miles a day), can have 
been so physically and mentally trying as this one. She 
almost longed for the “ dear, green, misty shores” of England. 
But after a few months in Edinburgh and London, with 
literary work, May meetings, the Geographical Society, the 
British Association, and many social engagements, she was 
wishing herself back “ beyond the pale,” and the strain of 
restless, unconventional daring that makes a real traveller 
broke out in that ery, “I abhor civilisation !” 

The public has always been interested in Mrs. Bishop as a 
woman, apart from her achievements as a traveller and a 


writer. The early books, especially A Lady's Life in the 
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Rocky Mountains and Unbeaten Tracks in Japan—the latter 
now most valuable as a description of things passed or 
passing away—had their interest deepened for us by the 
fact that their author, the heroine of these wanderings in 
risky ways then little known, was a small, delicate woman 
with a chronic weakness of the spine, who owed it to her own 
indomitable spirit—not forgetting the important factor of a 
splendid digestion—that her life was not spent on a couch as 
an invalid. Many people pass their days in self-nursing and 
self-pity, objects of anxiety and care, who possess more 
physical strength than Isabella Bird ever did. The ery of 
the child, “I very tired,” was true all her life long, but a 
certain stern tenderness in her old-fashioned bringing up, 
mingled with her own birthright of adventurous fearlessness, 
caused her to be riding a great horse on stony roads at four 
or five years old, so that no kind of mount, “ox, horse, mule, 
or yak,” came amiss to her in after years. 

A bright intelligence, an extreme curiosity as to the world 
outside, made it impossible for her brain and her nature 
generally to be narrowed and stiffened by the strictly evan- 
gelical atmosphere of her childhood. She owed much, no 
doubt, to that strain of doggedness in her excellent father 
which seems to have made his zeal outrun his discretion in 





more than one of bis parishes. Mr. Bird’s crusade against | 


Sunday trading, brave and right as it was, cost him the good- 
will of many who quarrelled with him because he expected too 
much of their poor human nature. Isabella inherited the 
strong will and the unselfish love of working for others which 
came to her father from his grandmother, Judith Wilberforce, 
a cousin of William Wilberforce. It is interesting to remem- 
ber, too, that the Sumner brothers, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Winchester, were Mrs. Bishop's 
cousins on her father’s side. 

Like so many of those who owed their bringing up to the 
“Clapham sect,” Isabella Bird lost her faith in the Church of 
England as years went on. She and her beloved sister 
Henrietta—who spent most of her simple and beautiful life 
at Tobermory in the Highlands, where her name and her 
charities will long be remembered—seem to have been 
attracted to Presbyterianism, the religion of their many 
Scotch friends. But it was not till after her husband's death 
that Mrs. Bishop wrote to Mrs. Blackie :—“ The church of my 
fathers has cast me out by means of inanities, puerilities, 
music, and squabblings, and I go regularly to a Presbyterian 
church, where there is earnest praying, vigorous preaching, 
and an air of reality.” 

But the restless spirit was not yet—never was, indeed— 
quite satisfied with any outward form of Christianity. Under 
the influence of some Baptist friends, whose whole-hearted 
missionary zeal she deeply admired, she took the rather strange 
step of asking Mr. Spurgeon to baptise her by immersion. 
Her mind at this time seemed to be pathetically groping after 
something she knew not how to reach. “To walk in newness 
of life is my great desire, but how to accomplish it I know not. 
.....I feel indescribably sad, sinking in deep waters.” 
This extreme religious unrest had something to do with her 
bodily health, suffering from the reaction that followed on 
long nursing and anxiety, and passed away as a measure of 
recovered strength brought courage and cheerfulness. But 
the religious turn of thought, accentuated after the shadowed 
happiness of her short married life had ended, was an abiding 
characteristic. It showed itself especially in her change of 
tone as to Christian missions. In her early books this had 
been what one may call the ordinary, mundane traveller's tone. 
But later on, in an address given at Exeter Hall, she described 
herself as— 


“a traveller who has been made a convert to missions, not by 
missionary successes, but by seeing in four and a half years of 
Asiatic travelling the desperate needs of the un-Christianised 
world. There was a time when I was altogether indifferent to 
missions, and would have avoided a mission-station rather than 
have visited it. But the awful, pressing claim of the un- 
Christianised nations which I have seen has taught me that the 
work of their conversion to Christ is one to which one would 
gladly give influence and whatever else God has given to one.” 


It is a witness worth remembering, and all the more valuable 
from the clear insight, gained by personal experience, with 
which Mrs. Bishop understood the inward character of 
Mohammedanism and the great heathen religions. She never 
idealised them, but knew them in their dark reality. At this 
moment perbaps one of the most interesting parts of Miss 
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Stoddart’s book is the account of Mrs. Bishop’s last journeys 
in Morocco in 1901. Pan-Islamism would have no quarter 
from her. She mentions the Mohammedan religion as “at 
once the curse of Morocco and the most formidable obstacle 
in the way of progress ” :— 

“This is an awful country, the worst I have been in. The 

oppression and cruelty are hellish—no one is safe. The country 
is rotten to the core, eaten up by abominable vices; no one is to be 
trusted.” 
Earlier in the same letter we have one of those pictures of the 
traveller herself, in all her weakness and strength—a woman 
of seventy, with recurring disease that affected her spine— 
which reminds us of the daring heroine of the Rockies, the 
friend of “ Mountain Jim” :— 

“You would fail to recognise your infirm friend astride on a 
superb horse in full blue trousers and a short full skirt, with 
great brass spurs belonging to the generalissimo of the Moorish 
army, and riding down places awful even to think of, where a 
rolling stone or a slip would mean destruction. .....So I am 
not quite shelved yet!” 

Two years later she was in the midst of the long illness, 
terribly trying from advancing helplessness, from which she 


never recovered. Yet in the midst of that illness she was 


| planning a new journey to Uhina, starting by the Trans- 


Siberian Railway. To the end the bright and courageous 
spirit never failed, and her life up to its last days was full 
of “ vivid interest.” 

Miss Stoddart has written and arranged her book with 
much discretion, giving a good idea of each journey, with 
well-chosen illustrations, without lingering too long on details 
to be found in Mrs. Bishop’s own works. She has succeeded 
in painting a sympathetic portrait, for which a friend’s 
hand was necessary, of a striking character full of paradox 
and contradiction. Her book cannot fail to be read with the 
interest and admiration it deserves. It is not too much to 
say that Isabella Bird, the famous traveller, was one of the 
really remarkable figures of the later nineteenth century. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MEDIAEVAL LONDON. 

Mediaeval London. By Sir Walter Besant. Vol. II., “ Ecclesi- 
astical.” (A.and C. Black. 30s. net.)—Though this volume is 
described as “ Ecclesiastical,” nearly a third of its contents are 
concerned with secular matters, under the general title of “The 
Government of London.” This narrative begins with the Charter 
of Henry II., and proceeds to give the story of the establishment 
of the “Commune,” a story which Sir Walter Besant tells with a 
sub-humorous reference to more recent events. The “Commune” 
dates from 1191; the first Mayor of London belongs to the year 
1193. The battle was not, indeed, finally won. In the next 
century the City came into violent collision with Henry III, or 
with the magnates who acted in his name. The Mayor of the day, 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas—he was in office for the fourth time—swore 
allegiance in these words: “My lord, as long as unto us 
you will be a good lord and king we will be faithful and 
dutious unto you.” He was, as Sir Walter remarks, “four 
hundred years before his time,” and ho met with the 
lot that falls to such anachronistic persons. After the battle of 
Evesham, when absolutism was in the ascendant, he was thrown 
into prison. There he disappears. It was a great set-back to the 
liberties of London. They were regained after long waiting and 
by slow degrees. This chapter is full of curious information; 
that which follows it, “The City Companies,” is defective. 
About the “Companies,” as we now understand the term, little 
is said. The subject, indeed, could not be adequately treated 
without greatly enlarging the bulk of the volume. Parts II. and 
III. deal with “The Religious Life” and “The Religious 
Houses” of London. The churches were numerous, beyond the 
comparison of any other city in Europe. They numbered a 
hundred and twenty-six,—neither of the two lists afterwards 
given shows quite as many. This indicates a very large proportion 





to the population of the time, which could hardly have exceeded 
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a hundred and twenty thousand, and a proportion still larger 
to the acreage of the City. It is true that the Church had 
a greater part in mediaeval than it has in modern life. The 
religious character of the English people, still remarkably pro- 
nounced, was in those days very strongly marked. The will of the 
pre-Reformation citizen almost invariably shows how dominating 
an influence religion had become. How far this worked for good 
it is not easy to say; but that it did work in this direction can 
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hardly be denied. “For hundreds of years the Church preached 
respect for human life and self-restraint with more or less vigour 
and with more or less success. .... . The Church might always 
have been better, but the world was always worse.” The religious 
houses, which, indeed, can scarcely be treated separately from 
the churches, were very numerous. The greatest among them 
was the Charterhouse, though in some respects St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand stood at the head of the houses. This precedence was 
due to the fact that it possessed a sanctuary ; it was to the City 
what St. Peter’s was to Westminster. A sanctuary was no mean 
adjunct toa monastery. It gave it a great prestige, though it 
was not without serious drawbacks, and it was highly lucrative. 
But the Carthusians stood easily first in reputation. The 
brethren lived under a most rigorous rule, and seem never 


to have relaxed it. This constituted a claim to respect 
which even its most worldly neighbours felt themselves 


constrained to acknowledge. Another great house was St. Bar- 
tholomew, an Augustinian foundation, which had a revenue of 
£10,000 (in our money) at its dissolution. The King granted 
it to Sir Richard Rich, the zealous Chancellor who presided at 
the trial—and torture—of Anne Askew. Among the most 
splendid was the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. Henry VIII. 
spared it—not from feelings of reverence, but for convenience of 
keeping his hunting gear—but the greedy nobles who surrounded 
Edward VI. laid hands on it. The Hospitallers naturally suggest 
the Templars, about whom Sir Walter Besant has something to 
say. He has something to say also—and he does it in his best 
style—about St. Katherine’s in the Tower. “The church and 
the hospital,” he says, “ had long survived the intentions of the 
founders ; yet as they stood so situated, so ancient, so venerable, 
amid a dense population of rough sailors and sailor-folk, with 
such enormous possibilities for good and usefal work, sacred and 
secular, one is lost in wonder that the consent of Parliament, 
even for purposes of gain, could be obtained for their destruc- 
tion.” As for the place in the Regent’s Park, he will have none 
of it. “It is not St. Katherine’s. It is a sham, a house of shams 
and shadows.” How all this renews our regrets that this vigorous 
pen can write no more! 








A HUNGARIAN ADVOCATE OF FREE-TRADE. 

Students of economic questions would do well to direct their 
attention to the work of a distinguished Hungarian writer,— 
Hundert Jahre Zollpolitik, by Professor Louis Lang, recently 
Rector of Budapest University, and Minister of Commerce in the 
Széll Ministry. An admirable German translation, by Kon. 
Rath von Rosen, has been published by Carl Fromme (Vienna 
and Leipzig). The opening chapters of the book sketch the 
industrial development and fiscal policy of this country, America, 
France, and Germany. From the Zollverein the author passes 
to the commercial relations of Austria and Hungary before 
1848, the formation of a single fiscal area under the Absolutism, 
and the fiscal policy of the Dual Monarchy up to the Kérber-Széll 
Agreement of 1899, which reguiated the commercial relations of 
the two sister-States until the present Austrian Premier, Baron 
von Beck, withdrew it in the summer of 1906. The commercial 
Ausgleich is far too complicated a matter to be discussed in the 
present review ; suffice it to say that no better summary of the 
facts exists in any language, and that those who wish to under- 
stand the immediate subject of controversy between the Beck 
and Wekerle Cabinets cannot well afford to overlook this book. 
The author, who combines the knowledge of an academic 
specialist with the practical experience of a Cabinet Minister, 
has a right to speak with authority on the fiscal problems 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy; and his verdict will be listened 
to with the greater respect because he is one of the few 
moderating influences in Hungarian politics to-day. ‘I'he book 
closes with a long chapter on Mr. Chamberlain, which is full 
of interest to English readers, especially as Professor Ling fore- 
saw the failure of the Tariff Reform movement. Some of his 
criticisms on the rashness of the Chamberlain policy are highly 
instructive,—e.g. (1) the latter’s championship of Canada’s action 
towards Germany was opposed, “not only to the existing com- 
mercial policy, but to every imaginable policy of moderation”; 
while (2) the parallel which he drew between Cobden’s attitude 
to France in 1860 and the concession of a favoured clause by 
Britain to Canada is entirely misleading, since in the first case 
Britain only conferred on France the advantages she was prepared 
to extend to every other State. His verdict on the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1902 is suggestive. ‘Public opinion,” he writes, “had 
expected that the Imperial idea which found expression during 
the Boer War would lead the Colonies to beara share of the 
heavy war expenses, in return for which Britain would agree to 


res 
Colonies to be aiming neither at a share in the burden nor at 
closer political union, but solely at economic advantages, . . , | 
The melancholy side of this result” found expression in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at the Mansion House in March, 1909. 
Professor Ling regards the position of our workmen as superior 
to that of French or German workmen (p. 471), and holds that 
both consumer and workman suffer less in Great Britain 
than in Protectionist countries from crises of overproduction 
(p. 485). He thinks that no advantage can come from Retaliation, 
because this policy has been followed for years by Protectionist 
nations without leading to a reduction of duties ; for instance, it 
plunged France and Italy into a tariff war, which ended in 
mutual exhaustion, and yet left the tariff-wall higher than it 
had been before. He regards the Protectionist wave as on the 
ebb in Continental countries, and is surprised that this point 
has so seldom been made by British exponents of Free-trade, 
English proper names are generally given correctly, but we have 
noticed Malbourough, Southerland, Warwik, Sir Tempest, Lord 
Hamilton. A protest must be lodged against the erroneous 
practice, so common to foreign writers, of using “England” and 
“English” where “ Britain” and “British” are meant; this is 
the more noticeable in the present case because the rare occasions 
on which the word “ British” occurs happen to be those where 
“English” would have been correct! These are, however, trifling 
blemishes in so admirable a book. 








THE SILVER AGE OF THE GREEK WORLD. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By Professor Mahatffy, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 13s. 6d. net.)—The author of this volume had 
a great subject, but has hardly dealt with it in the spirit of a 
great writer. Instead of any large and dignified treatment of a 
theme which, however much all national Hellenic life had dis. 
appeared, however much the Graeculus esuriens of Juvenal differed 
from the men of Marathon or Thermopylae, has still a real interest, 
pathos, and even grandeur of its own, Professor Mahaffy presents 
us with a series of discursive essays which leave little clear 
impression on the mind, while they are written in a style which 
would shock the graver historians of the past. The reader is 
hurried from a chapter on “ Hellenism in Upper Egypt,” which 
consists largely of scattered observations on the recent discoveries 
in the Fayyum, to another on “Hellenism in Syria and Lower 
Egypt,” which proves to be chiefly an account of the taste for 
geography and “ guide-books ” which prevailed in the first century 
B.C. Or he is set down to study “The Reaction of Hellenism on 
Rome,” only to discover that he is really studying how Mithridates 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks, how Sulla treated Athens, and how 
the Romans made Delos intoa great trading-mart ; while under the 
heading of “ Western Hellenism” he will find little but some 
interesting information about the Phoenician town of Gades and 
some general remarks about Spain, learning incidentally that 
“the only plague of that blessed country was the pre. 
dominance of rabbits,” but that their absence to-day “suggests 
that in Australia too the time will come when natural causes 
will accomplish what seems too vast for human ingenuity.” Such 
splendid irrelevances are, however, characteristic of the book. 
Because Herod the Great and Cleopatra—who, by the by, was 
probably not “bronze-coloured” but “fair”—had some Greek 
tastes, Professor Mahaffy thinks proper to picture to us their 
meeting, to dwell on “the display of counter-fascination between 
these two tigers,” and to remark in an inimitable note: “It is 
much to be wondered at that Mr. Stephen Phillips did not bring 
this scene on the stage in his recent Herod.” Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Phillips would have violated the dramatic unities to drag in 
that “ notorious queen,” had he only known how “ by her violation 
of temples and even of ancient tombs” she exhibited “ that 
want of respect for the feelings of others which is the essence of 
bad manners,” or how she “flew upon her attendants beating 
them and tearing their hair,” and that, too, “even in the presence 
of the noblest Roman visitors,” thus affording a spectacle of 
singular ethical and dramatic interest, and also showing how 
“this (later) Hellenism, even in queens, was far below the pure 
Hellenedom of earlier days,” and indeed was “little more than 
a skin-deep varnish.” But what does Professor Mahaffy mean 
by such writing? It might suita popular lecture, but is unfitted 
for sober history, as are his continual remarks such as “I have 
proved elsewhere,” “I have shewn in its proper light elsewhere,” 
or “Let the reader turn to my Greek Life and Thought where I 
have weighed the Attic New Comedy in the light of morals.” 
Such faults, however, might be overlooked if the solid matter 
were more valuable. It only stirs a smile to read that 
Meleager is “observant and picturesque upon natural phe- 
nomena when he beseeches the mosquitoes, ‘shrill-sounding, 
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night,’ to spare his beloved.”; but it is irritating to read a 
chapter on “The Hellenism of Cicero” in which the writer, 
“from a complete reperusal of the orator’s works,” only shows 
that Cicero had no real taste for Greek art and did not regard 
Greeks as his social equals, but almost entirely neglects his 
supreme importance as a student of Greek literature. Or who 
can read without some touch of anger Professor Mahaffy’s 
judgment that “in every phase of Greek life which he has 
studied there is a certain want, an absence of the calmness and 
dignity which we require in the perfect gentleman”? And, 
finally, can any one explain what is meant by this remark on the 
spread of Christianity ?>—“It is this close combination of 
cosmopolitan Judaism with cosmopolitan Hellenism which 
afforded the new religion its non-local, non-parochial hot-beds, 
and fitted it (humanly speaking) for the acceptance of the 
world.” It is much to be regretted that a scholar of distinction 
should have published a work which everywhere exhibits the 
wide range of his learning, but which seems to bear clear signs 
of hasty compilation and an imperfect appreciation of what 
readers may justly look for in a costly and, it might have been 
presumed, authoritative work. 








ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Exploration. By J. Douglas Hoare. Illustrated. 


Arctic 
7s. 6d. net.) —There are few more interesting 


(Methuen and Co. 
stories than that of the gradual extension of our geographical 
knowledge towards the North Pole, which is fully and pleasantly 
told by Mr. Hoare. A comparison of the Arctic map of 1694 
which Mr. Hoare has reproduced at the outset of his book with that 
embodying the latest results which he prints at the end of it shows 
how slow and painful the task has been. There is still a great 
stretch of undiscovered country around the Pole itself, and only 
three expeditions —those of Dr. Nansen, the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
and Commander Peary—have crossed the parallel of 86° N. lat. 
The difficulty of the advance seems to increase in geometric pro- 
portion as we draw nearer to the Pole. Inthe thirteenth century 
the hardy Vikings, in their open and ill-found galleys, nearly 
reached the seventy-sixth parallel. Nearly four hundred years 
passed away before a notable advance was made by Hudson, who 
crossed the eightieth parallel. Quite recently a tourist steamer, 
with no special preparation, succeeded in advancing to 81° 32’ N., 
which Mr. Hoare rightly calls “an amazing record for such a 
boat.” After Hudson the advance was slow and arduous. The 
offer of £5,000 reward for reaching the eighty-ninth parallel, 
made by the British Government in 1776, and repeated in 1818, 
has not yet found a claimant. In 1827 Parry got as far north as 
2° 45’. For nearly fifty years the search for traces of Franklin's 
expedition and for the North-West and North-East passages 
absorbed most of the effort spent in Arctic exploration, to the 
great advantage of geography, but to the neglect of the actual 
“race for the Pole.” In 1876 Markham reached 83° 20’ 26”, and 
six years later that record was beaten by the American Lockwood 
—by about four miles! Then came the remarkable achievement 
of Nansen, who in 1895 attained the latitude of 86° 13’ 36”; and 
even this record was broken on April 25th, 1900, by a sledge party 
sent out by the Duke of the Abruzzi under Captain Cagni, who 
got thirty miles farther north than Nansen—to 86° 33’ N. lat, 
Now we learn that the American Commander Peary has attained 
87° 6, the highest latitude yet reached by any civilised man, 
or probably by any human being. The story of all this adven- 
turous travel, with its attendant hardships and gallantry, 
is admirably narrated by Mr. Hoare, who condenses into a 
single volume the essence of a whole library of Polar litera- 
ture. He gives a brief description of the various expeditions 
now being organised for further advance towards the Pole, of 
which Mr. Wellman’s courageous intention of imitating Andrée 
and utilising a balloonis the most interesting. It is aremarkable 
fact that the death-rate among Polar explorers has never exceeded 
the average death-rate in the British Navy, whilst the risks 
attending their arduous task have now been reduced toa minimum 
by the advance of science. 








PAGAN RACES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. By Walter William Skeat 
and Charles Otto Blagden. Illustrated. 2 (Macmillan 
and Co, 42s. net.)—A rich body of material for the ethnologist 
and the folk-lorist is contained in the admirable and compendious 
volumes which have been published by Messrs. Skeat and Blagden. 
This treatise is a fine example of the extra-official work which 
can be done by the members of our Colonial Services. Mr. Skeat 
has already given evidence of his hereditary talent for research 
into the germs of civilisation, and Mr. Blagden has afforded 
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spoken by the aboriginal tribes of the Malay Peninsula, together 
with an appendix which contains the fullest comparative 
vocabulary of these dialects which has yet been made accessible 
to the English student. The authors claim that their work is 
“a necessary preliminary to a general scientific survey of the 
races of Southern Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula.” There 
is a twofold reason for the undertaking of such a survey. One 
reason lies in the light thrown by such an inquiry upon the 
origins of civilisation, as shown in the races which still preserve 
habits and customs closely approximating to the first limited 
equipment with which primitive man started on his journey 
upward from the lower forms of life. The other is the great 
importance toan Empire, like our own, which has to carry so large 
a share of the “ white man’s burden,” of a thorough knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the alien races committed to its care. “There 
has been, of late, in more than one quarter, a dangerous tendency 
to elaborate and Europeanise administrative and judicial 
machinery, and pari passu to lose touch with native ideas and 
customs, to push the native gently but firmly aside, and to impose 
upon him all manner of well-meant but complicated regulations, 
which he cannot in the least understand, and which often run 
counter to his social and religious principles. A more intimate 
study of the people of the country and their habits of life and 
thought is urgently required in order to avoid the growing danger 
of estrangement and want of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled.” From both points of view the work of Messrs. Skeat 
and Blagden is a most valuable addition to our knowledge, and it 
ought to be studied not only by scientific readers—to whom it is 
quite indispensable—but by all who have to deal with the wild 
races whom it so fully and sympathetically describes. 








SOME REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MICHAEL 


ROSSETTI. 
Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 


£2 2s. net.)—Mr. William Rossetti has already written much 
on matters connected with his brother and with Preraphaelitism, 
and, in his own words, has “contributed in some substantial 

public information relatives and 
whom he modestly styles “more interesting than 
myself.” But these volumes will be none the less accept- 
able to that considerable public which is insatiable for 
details of the most romantic Brotherhood in the history of 
The author tells the story of his life and of his 


measure to concerning 


associates,” 


English art. 


family circle with a modesty and a simplicity that disarm 
criticism. Though eclipsed by the extraordinarily gifted 
Dante Gabriel, and by his sister Christina, whose fine 


imagination and powers of poetical expression have never met 
with their due recognition, William himself accomplished no 
inconsiderable share of solid literary work. By one association 
or another he was brought in contact with nearly everybody of 
mark in the literary and artistic world. And as a critic, in these 
columns and elsewhere, he Itad no small share in stemming the 
tide which at one time ran so strongly against the Pre- 
raphaelites, and in converting the public to wider and more 
generous ideals in the realms both of painting and of 
poetry. He was one of the earliest, and not the least 
effective, of the champions of Swinburne in the storm that was 
aroused over the first series of “Poems and Ballads”; there has 
been no break in his friendship with their writer, and the pages 
devoted to him are among the pleasantest in these volumes. 
The book as a whole will serve to fill up many chinks in the 
chronicles of recent English literature, and here and there to 
supply a missing page, though Mr. Rossetti’s memory has 
an unhappy trick of deserting him when seem on the 
brink of something exciting. But apart from the members 
of the Brotherhood, Tennyson, George Meredith, Walt Whitman, 
Whistler, Trelawny, the Brownings, Miss Clare Clairmont of 
Byronic celebrity, Dr. Lushington, Coventry Patmore, Landor, 
Ruskin, and a host of others, dead and living, pass across the 
scene, leaving vivid impressions behind them. Not the least 
curious among the illustrations is a photograph of William Bell 
Scott, John Ruskin, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti taken in the garden 
of the last-named at Cheyne Walk in 1864; Ruskin without his 
beard is somewhat of a revelation to those who only knew him in 
his later years. There was much tragedy in the history of the 
Rossetti family. Some of it we learn here for the first time, and it 
is apparent that through all the shadow and sadness William 
Rossetti was the prop and mainstay of the group, a faithful 
brother and a good son. No one can put down these reminis- 
cences without a feeling of kindliness and respect for the writer, 
which in these days of “revelations ” and disclosures is no small 
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special assistance in the preparation of a section on the languages | praise. 
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BRITISH ECONOMICS. 


British Economics. By W. R. Lawson. Second Edition, 
Revised. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.)—The author, in 
the preface to this second edition, complains that his work has 
been treated “as one of the many Chamberlain broadsides. That 
was rather hard on it, considering how much wider a range it 
takes than mere Cobdenism or Chamberlainism.” Notwith- 
standing this disclaimer, the ambitious promise of the title is 
hardly fulfilled. Mr. Lawson is certainly discursive and his style 
is vivacious and forcible, but the book is not a systematic treatise 
on British economics. It is the work of a man of business or 
journalism who is conversant with the money market, and whose 
method is eclectic rather than philosophical. We look in vain 
for any clear enunciation of economic principles. We find instead 
a running commentary on things financial and political, and the 
title, as printed on the cover, suggests that the outlook is limited 
to the year 1904. Space is devoted to a consideration of standards 
of national wealth, and it is not difficult to criticise the various 
systems of measurement that have been adopted. Mr. Lawson’s 
own analysis is made to justify the regulative or Protectionist 
theory of trade. “Only two kinds of wealth,” he argues, 
“should be recognised—solid property and personal capacity. 
Every person who renders honest service is entitled to 
appear on the credit side of it; while every waster, loafer, and 
mere spender should be entered as a debit. The surplus of 
producers over wasters will be the personal wealth of the country 
ata given date.” From such reflections it follows that, as some 
productive processes are curtailed owing to foreign competition, 


Protection would transform some “wasters” into “ pro- 
ducers.” Therefore, it is argued, Protection is a good thing. 
Such an analysis, whether the initial premiss is right 


or wrong, takes no account of the producing power that 
under Protection would be detached from industries that now 
exchange their products against the foreign products which it is 
proposed to exclude. In other words, the absorption of one 
“waster” might mean a detachment of two “producers” from 
some point in our present free system. Nor is this somewhat 
fanciful definition of national wealth in other respects very satis- 
factory. There is in another volume by the author (see below) a 
chapter on credit which seems to us to be a valuable and just 
exposition of the subject. He adopts Mr. MacLeod’s “ paradoxical 
but practically true doctrine, that credit is a form of capital dis- 
tinct from money.” This admission at once exposes the inadequacy 
of Mr. Lawson’s definition of national wealth. A Socialist or Pro- 
tectionist;) economist may object that such-and-such articles of 
value should be regulated out of existence on ethical or political 
grounds, but it is unscientific to argue that they do not represent 
value. Yet this seems to us to be Mr. Lawson’s method. If he 
does not like an industry, or if he suspects, no doubt in many 
cases correctly, that its values are inflated, he is disposed to refuse 
the attribute of value to its operations. The following is an 
example of his method :— 

“Every large city teems with illustrations of the contrast 

between money values and productive values. A square yard of 
land in the City of London may in money value be equal to a 
300-acre farm in Essex, but land in Essex may have greater 
economic value than land in the City. It can support a certain 
number of people, while the fancy price of land in the City is 
simply a premium on overcrowding. Nevertheless in a statistical 
census of wealth on the Somerset House plan, the square yard of 
land would be a barometer of prosperity, and the 300-acre farm a 
barometer of decay.” 
This is not scientific analysis, but springe from a determination, 
which may be warranted on other grounds, to justify a State 
regulation of industry with a view to encourage agricultural 
operations in Essex, and to discourage the international finance 
which is one of the considerations enhancing the value of city 
land. The idea that the high price of land is a premium on over- 
crowding is surely a strange perversion. We have seen the 
same phenomenon described, and as it seems to us more truly, asa 
storm-signal warning men that overcrowding is imminent, a 
beneficent incident of the economic order which in the last two 
decades has done much to reduce the residential population of the 
crowded parts of Central London. 








AMERICAN FINANCE. 

American Finance. Part I., “Domestic.” By W. R. Lawson. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.)—Though, as above indicated, 
we do not regard Mr. Lawson as a safe guide in matters economic, 
we gladly recognise that in this second volume he has selected an 
excellent subject in which he seems to be much more at home. 
The title again causes us some misgiving. Why domestic? The 
contents of the book deal largely with public finance, and in an 
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extremely interesting way. It begins, as all American financial 
history must begin, with the surprising personality and 
surprising opportunity of the great Federalist, Alexander 
Hamilton, and proceeds through the period of “ wild-cat” and 
“greenback” finance to sound money and the modern nightmare 
of the Trust. This last he describes as “a grand combination” 
of “all the tariff-fattened manufacturers, the railroad rebaters, 
the franchise stealers, the competition killers, the Congress gor. 
rupters, and the crooked dealers generally.” “Some,” we arg 
glad to hear, “are not so bad as others”; and his general con. 
clusion is optimist and, we believe, just. The combination above 
described battens on Protection and immoralities of all kinds, 
and “eighty-three millions of Americans, when thoroughly 
roused, will make short work of oil-kings and beef-barons who 
presume to set themselves above the law...... There need be 
little fear as to the ultimate issue of these ‘trust’ scandals. 
They are but passing clouds on American finance.” 





BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

Banking and Negotiable Instruments: a Manual of Practical 
Law. By Frank ‘illyard, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.)—The subject-matter of 
this volume is too technical for any detailed notice in these 
columns. “The object of this small book is to deal concisely 
and simply with the practical legal questions which arise in the 
course of a banker’s business,” and in order to extend its usgful- 
ness to lawyers the name of the principal or best authority for 
each proposition laid down in the text is added. The intro- 
ductory chapters are of wider interest. The attitude of the 
economist towards the instruments of credit is undecided, as 
witness Mr. Lawson’s remarks above quoted; the jurist, on the 
other hand, has for long been accustomed to deal with these 
incorporeal representatives of wealth. A study of the question 
from the legal point of view is necessary for the economist whose 
business it is to bring the machinery of credit within the purview 
of his science. Mr. Tillyard’s book seems to us well suited for 
this, and for the more explicit purpose for which it is written. 








THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE. 

The First Gentleman of Europe. By Lewis Melville. With 
41 Illustrations. 2 vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—Mr. 
Melville has spared no pains to render his account of George IV. 
complete. He has ransacked the authorities, and he has embel- 
lished his pages with a number of very interesting illustrations, 
both in the shape of portraits and in the reproduction of con- 
temporary caricatures. We could wish, however, that he had taken 
& more savoury subject. No one nowadays would care to holda 
brief for the “ First Gentleman,” whether as Prince of Wales, as 
Regent, or as King. He is one of the comparatively few historical 
characters that have hitherto escaped any attempt at white- 
washing. But this is no reason why his selfishness, his extrava- 
gance, his amours, should be perpetually paraded before a public 
that would be glad to forget them. It is less than a twelvemonth 
since the late Mr. Wilkins covered a large portion of the same 
field; but he had the excuse of new material, by which he was 
enabled once for all to clear up the mystery which hung over 
the Fitzherbert marriage. Mr. Melville has no such excuse: 
there is scarcely anything here which is not to be found in 
books of easy access, and many of them of recent publication. 
Nor does his use of authorities altogether command our con- 
fidence. The scandalous memoir falsely attributed to Lady Anno 
Hamilton, the utterly untrustworthy narrative of Lady Charlotte 
Bury, the libellous gossip collected by Huish and Doran, are used 
indiscriminately with the diaries of Greville and Malmesbury. 
Moreover, we are never given the volume or the page of the 
works of reference that are cited. We get the fiction of Hannah 
Lightfoot, with a caution indeed, but a very half-hearted one. 
Mr. Melville revives the old discredited charge against the Duke 
of Cumberland, and he alludes without doubt or question to the 
unsubstantiated story of the marriage of Princess Amelia with 
General Fitzroy. Nor does he by any means confine himself to 
George IV.; he gives us a réchauffé of everything that has been 
said or written to the discredit of his father and his brothers. 
Only those who revel in the seamy side of Court life, and who 
love to grope in those passages of history that are best left in 
darkness, will find it possible to commend the work before us. 








CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK. 

A Queen of Indiscretions: the Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, 
Queen of England. Translated by Frederic Chapman from the 
Italian of Graziano Paolo Clerici. With numerous Illustrations 
reproduced from Contemporary Portraits and Prints. (John 
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Lane. 2ls. net.)—Mutatis mutandis, We are inclined to say to 
Mr. Chapman very much what we have said to Mr. Melville. The 
sordid tragedy of the wife of George IV., the details of which are 
far better forgotten, seems to exert an extraordinary fascination 
over the writers of to-day, and we have examined the work of Pro- 
fessor Clerici with some curiosity to see whether his industry and 
acumen could throw any fresh light on what he himself has aptly 
termed Il piu lungo scandalo del secolo XIX. We are frankly dis- 
appointed. The minute researches into Italian records, public 
and private, of which his translator speaks so appreciatively, 
have yielded practically nothing that is of value for forming 
a judgment upon Caroline's conduct, though they help to 
elucidate some obscure passages in Italian history. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature in the book is the pervading assumption 
that Caroline’s relations with her courier could admit of no inno- 
cent construction. But so far as we follow the Professor, this 
verdict is based mainly, if not entirely, upon the evidence of the 
foreign witnesses, principally Italian, whom Brougham and 
Williams reduced to pulp in cross-examination. Still, on such a 
matter the flair of a fellow-countryman is not to be despised. He 
restores, by the way, the genuine spelling, “Pergami” for 
“Bergami,” a discovery which entailed an amending clause in 
the Committee stage of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. As 
regards Caroline’s life in England and Germany, the book is a 
mere recapitulation of facts, inventions, and suppositions, which 
may well be new to the foreign reader, but scarcely justify its 
translation into English. Mr. Chapman has produced a very read- 
able version of the original, but he ought not to have allowed 
“Huskisson” to have been spelt “Hutchinson.” Nor can we 
speak in warm terms of his introduction, which is largely made 
up of copious extracts from the Malmesbury Diaries and Lady 
Charlotte Bury, together with much gossip that had better have 
been omitted. Some of the illustrations are exceedingly curious, 
and the book altogether is worthy of a better subject. 








COUNTRY COTTAGES, OLD AND NEW. 

Old English Country Cottages. Edited by Charles Holme. 
(Studio, Leicester Square, W.C. 5s. net.)—Country Cottages 
and Week End Homes. By J. H. Elder-Duncan. (Cassell and Co, 
5s. net.) —These two volumes, both quartos in limp covers, reach 
us together. There can be nothing but praise for the object 
which Mr. Holme has had in view. The two hundred drawings 
of old English cottages form a record at once useful and 
Many an architect and many a would-be cottage- 
invaluable hints from the pages of the Studio 
winter number. The explanatory letterpress adds considerably 
to the utility of the publication. The counties in which 
drawings have been made are Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Gloucester. 
shire, Oxfordshire, Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Warwickshire. There is also a number of illustrations 
in colour. From an artistic point of view, these old cottages are 
singularly attractive; but in how many of them would a man of 
any means at all choose to live,—that is, unless the most radical 
alterations were made in order to procure light, air, and a 
reasonable degree of comfort? And this mode of obtaining 
a little house in the country, Mr. Elder-Duncan assures us 
in his book, is not one that townsfolk can be recommended 
to adopt. It is cheaper, and also more satisfactory in the 
end from an aesthetic point of view, to build a new cottage. 
Certainly some of the new cottages shown in his photographic 
reproductions are most successful in their combination of artistic 
quality with convenience, serviceableness, and economy. They 
show, as Mr. Elder-Duncan argues, how thoroughly the spirit of 
the old cottages can be transmitted to new ones. A few of the 
cottages we do not care for at all; but the series of illustrations, 
as a whole, demonstrates that many architects have given pains- 
taking attention to the problem of providing homes in the 
country for people of moderate means. In regard to economy, 
by the way, it is interesting to find the author saying a good word 
for the often-abused geyser for providing hot water for baths. 
Writing in defence of English architects, Mr. Elder-Duncan 
says:—* The work here shown is work that is eagerly illus- 
trated in American journals, and finds a place in publications 
subsidised by the German Government for the study and benefit 
of German architects and students. Elsewhere British domestic 
work is looked up to and admired, and there are symptoms that 
one day the Briton generally may find beauties in it to which he 
is at present blind.” 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 
Report on the Poultry Industry in America. By Edward Brown, 
(National Poultry Organisation Society, 12 Hanover Square. 








is.)—The National Poultry Organisation Society certainly acted 
wisely in sending its secretary to the United States and Canada 
to inquire into the methods of poultry-keeping which have been 
successful in those countries. Stories of the remarkable profits 
earned by “mammoth poultry plants” across the Atlantic, in 
combination with imposing photographs of these places, have 
undoubtedly led to the establishment of many poultry-farming 
enterprises in this country which have landed their founders in 
loss. Our contemporary the County Gentleman, and the author 
of “Poultry Farming: Some Facts and Some Conclusions,” 
lately noticed in these columns, roundly declared not long since 
that no one had ever published the balance-sheets of a poultry 
farm, devoted solely to egg or table-bird production, which 
showed a profit on five years’ working. This scepticism is fully 
justified by the investigations of Mr. Brown. He has evidently 
seen the best that is to be seen in the way of American poultry 
“ plants,” and his verdict is:—* No poultry farm has been carried 
to a successful issue upon a large scale except as a combination 
bee ee % It cannot be too strongly emphasised that poultry: 
keeping must be linked with some form of cultivation.” 








CAMBRIDGE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FACSIMILES. 

The Churl and the Bird. Translated from the French by John 
Lydgate. Printed by William Caxton about 1478.—A lytell 
treatyse of the horse, the sheep, and the ghoos. By John Lydgate, 
Printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de Worde about 1499, 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. net each.)—The series of 
facsimiles of rare specimens of early English printing preserved 
in the University Library at Cambridge, executed in photogravure 
by M. Dujardin of Paris, and issued, with brief bibliographical 
notes from the pen of Dr. Jenkinson, by the University Press, 
maintains, in its latest issues, its high standard not only of 
technical and artistic excellence, but also of literary and biblio- 
graphical interest. Both the volumes now reproduced, like their 
predecessors, found their way from the library of Bishop Moore 
into that of Cambridge University through the generosity of 
George I. The Caxton belongs to the same series of poetical 
tracts which includes the first tentative experiments at popular- 
ising the works of Chaucer by means of the newly invented 
process of reproduction, and, like most of its companions, 
is now only known in a single precious copy. The Wynkyn 
de Worde, printed a score of years later, is also a uniqué 
copy of the edition to which it belongs; but the book must 
have been popular, for the printer seems to have issued at 
least three undated editions of it in quarto before the end of 
1500, the copy in the library of the Duke of Devonshire differing 
from that at Cambridge, and yet another variant being recorded, 
though it cannot at present be traced. The edition here repro- 
duced has a woodcut frontispiece, obviously borrowed from some 
illustrated edition of “Reynard the Fox.” Mr. Gordon Duff has 
discovered two other cuts from the same set, but the book for 
which they were originally designed seems to have perished. 
The transference of woodcuts is a subject of particular interest to 
bibliographers, for when sufficient evidence has been collected 
on the subject we shall be able, there is little doubt, to revolu- 
of the traditional history of English book 


tionise much 


production. 








NOTABLE TRIALS. 

Notable Trials: Romances of the Law Courts. By R. Storry 
Deans, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—The craving of the public for stories of battle, murder, and 
sudden death seems inexhaustible, and for those who have no 
objection to a twice-told tale, or whose education in criminal 
literature has been neglected, this volume will provide a fund of 
entertainment. It must be admitted that the fare is of a very 
miscellaneous order; but that is no legitimate ground for com- 
plaint. We have a selection of the best-known cases from the 
State Trials,—Sir Thomas Overbury, Horne-Tooke, Lady Lisle, 
Lord Mohun, and (mirabile dictu’!) Ship Money. With these 
are a list of the modern murders which obtain a place in 
every similar collection,—Madeleine Smith, Palmer, Dr. Pritchard, 
and Courvoisier, as well as a sketch of the career of Charles 
Peace, and of the Tichborne Claimant. The murder of Constable 
Brett by the Manchester Fenians, and the Clerkenwell explosion, 
have a compartment of their own. Mr. Deans has a pretty 
notion of story-telling, and he works with the enthusiasm 
of one who has made for himself the discovery that there 
is nothing to surpass, in human interest, the records of the Law 
Courts. As a practising barrister, he is able to avoid the many 
pitfalls which beset the amateur, and he does not shrink from 
forming conclusions of his own. He doubts whether Palmer 
really killed Cook by strychnine, and he thinks that the verdict 
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in Madeleine Smith’s case should have been “ Not guilty” rather 
than “Not proven.” Surely it is about time that that unhappy 
woman, who, we believe, is still alive and a resident in London, 
should have the benefit of the Statute of Limitations. Those who 
are carried away by Mr. Deans’s Macaulayesque denunciation of 
Jeffreys should read Professor Churton Collins’s article on the 
hero of the Bloody Assize in last September’s National Review. 








THE OLD INNS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

The Old Inns of Old England. By C. G. Harper. 
(Chapman and Hall. 42s. net.)—Mr. Harper’s account of the 
inns of England is a poor book ona good subject. Though for 
some seventy years our roads have been deserted, the romance 
which once lingered about their hostelries has never been effaced. 
Some inns have disappeared, others have fallen into ruin or decay, 
but the names often, and the traditions always, survive. And 
the inns are particularly interesting to-day, because, by an 
indirect benefit, the fashion of motor-cars has. ensured their 
revival. It is not too much to expect that in a few years the 
high-roads of England may once more be alive, that the 
inns will be thronged with travellers as of yore, and that, 
with an improved cellar, the art of cooking will be redis- 
covered. Mr. Harper’s book, then, might have combined the 
romantic interest of the past with the practical value of the 
present. But, unhappily, he has composed it without skill or 
system. It is, indeed, little else than a collection of odds and 
ends, of gossip and history, of sentiment and quotation. What 
we should like is a picturesque guide to the inns and roads of 
England, a guide which would serve the traveller and amuse him 
at the same time. Mr. Harper’s lack of method makes his book 
of little use, and his style is not alluring. His understanding of 
character may be judged by the fact that he attributes Dr. John- 
son’s love of taverns to his love of being “stood treat” ; and the 
carelessness of compositors will not atone for so flagrant an error 
as “et ego in Arcadia vixit.” 


2 vols. 








SPORT AND TRAVEL IN EAST AFRICA. 

Sport and Travel in Abyssinia and British East Africa. By 
Lord Hindlip. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—Lord Hindlip has 
had more sport and pioneering in strange places than usually falls 
to the lot of a young man. In the present voluine he has 
included the narrative of three journeys,—one to Abyssinia, and 
the other two in various parts of the East Africa Protectorate. 
The first expedition took him to the capital of Menelik, where he 
attended a feast, of which he has given an amusing description. 
He reproduces the menu, with appropriate accounts against each 
dish, which looks as if he had eaten steadily through the whole 
of them. Unfortunately, he was unable to reach Lake Rudolf 
in the South, and had to be contented with Lake Margherita, 
He takes a gloomy view of the future of the country. With 
Menelik’s death there is certain to be civil war, when he 
hopes that Europe will step in. 
in the country and seen the Abyssinian in his true colours, the 
present alliance with Menelik is a humiliating and almost 
degrading spectacle.” The other two expeditions were more 
definitely sporting, and we commend Lord Hindlip’s views to the 
attention of all big-gamé hunters. “Killing for the sake of 
killing has no charm for me, and shooting a species of animal 
when I have what specimens I want is a form of sport I have 


never indulged in, except when I have been in absolute need of ! 


meat.” In these pages we have some stirring stories of adven- 
tures with lions, and a spirited account of giraffe-hunting on 
horseback, which on an open plain must be a sport indeed. There 
is also a most interesting narrative of a visit to the cave-dwellers 
of Mount Elgon. Interspersed with sport there are some shrewd 
comments on politics. Lord Hindlip does not love the ways of 
many sound criticisms to make on the present laws which define 
the status of settlers in East Africa. As a settler himself, he 
speaks from personal knowledge. 








SALMON-FISHING. 

Salmon-Fishing. By W. Earl Hodgson. (A. and C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Of books on fishing there is no end, and we desire 
none. Almost alone among the sports, it allows a man to prose 
over little exploits, to say what has been said a thousand times, 
to attempt familiar raptures, and yet keep boredom from his 
pages. For ourselves, there is scarcely any angling literature— 
from Walton and Sir Edward Grey down to “ Fishing Notes” in 
the Field—which we do not read with avidity. Mr. Earl Hodgson 


has written about salmon a book of the same type as he once 
wrote about trout. 


It is all pleasant, well-informed gossip, 





“To any one who has travelled | 











illustrated with some good drawings and some admirable plates of 
flies. Scientific questions, such as the feeding of salmon in fresh 
water, are touched on with lightness and good sense, and there js 
no lack of practical advice. Some useful chapters give a summary 
of the present conditions for salmon of the chief rivers of the 
United Kingdom. But useful as the book is, it is more enter- 
taining than useful, and we like Mr. Hodgson best when he 
gossips about his experiences on the riverside, and expatiates in 
a charming mock-heroic manner on the amenities of the sport, 
It is a strange fact, which psychologists would do well to note, 
that scarcely one writer on angling ever writes badly, and most 
write uncommonly well. 








THE HISTORY AND ART OF THE EASTERN PROVINCES 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire. Edited by W. M. Ramsay, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. (Published by the 
University of Aberdeen. 20s. net.)\—The volume of essays 
published by Professor (now Sir William) Ramsay on the occasion 
of the quatercentenary of Aberdeen University must receive 
high praise, not only for the valuable matter which it contains, 
but for the spirit of indefatigable and scholarly research with 
which it is instinct. This spirit is Sir William Ramsay’s own. 
He has recognised that Asia Minor is the finest field wherein to 
register what he has called elsewhere “the fertile contact of 
East and West,” and he has devoted his life to laying the sure 
foundations to the study of its monuments. ‘T'wo of the papers 
are from his own pen, one being an inquiry into an extremely 
curious anti-Christian association of the third century, the 
other a reprint of his brilliant Rede Lecture for 1906. The 
longest essay is written by his daughter. It is an interesting 
contribution to the controversy concerning the relative artistic 
influence of Rome and Asia, enlarged from a paper published 
in the Hellenic Society’s Journal. Miss Ramsay’s evidence 
strengthens the Asiatic case. Four of Sir William Ramsay's 
pupils publish a number of important inscriptions, collected by 
themselves and by him; a fifth contributes a paper on the 
topography of ancient Smyrna. From the University of 
Aberdeen these scholars have derived most of the funds which 
have enabled them to pursue their work, and the University has 
good reason to be satisfied with the use to which she has put her 
moneys. Would that there were more to be placed in such 
hands! While we hesitate, monuments vanish, inscriptions are 
broken up, and we are left without data for the true history of 
Asia Minor, the history of the people as opposed to the mere 
record of Kings and battles supplied by the chroniclers. 








THE TODAS. 

The Todas. By W.H. R. Rivers, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. Rivers’s learned 
book will remain the chief authority on the interesting race with 
which he deals. By using skilled interpreters, and by his own 
linguistic acuteness, he supplies a more exhaustive vocabulary 
than any of his predecessors of Toda words referring to cult and 
social observance; his sympathetic study has provided scholars 
with invaluable materials for the working out of conclusions 
The Todas are a Dravidian people who, according to Mr. Riv ers, 
probably emigrated to the Nilgiri Hills from Malabar. They 
present many affinities with other races of Southern India; but 
their sole means of subsistence being now derived from their 
herds of bullocks, any ancient culture they may have possessed 
has been superseded almost entirely by an elaborate ritual con- 
nected with the dairy. The bullock does not, however, appear to 
be a totem, nor is he worshipped as a god. The Todas hold that 


| he was created together with man by gods who have become more 
: ‘ . ‘ and more shadowy to them with the evolution of the dairy ritual. 
the Foreign Office, which he thinks rightly named, and he has 7 


The author believes the Todas to offer a marked example of the 


| degeneration of a religion owing to the extreme development of 





its ritual aspect. They may have come to some slight extent 
under the influence of Hinduism.. Like the Hindus, they cremate 
their dead, but the custom of throwing handfuls of earth upon 
the corpse suggests that burial was once their practice. Poly- 
andry prevails among them, as can be seen in the remarkable 
series of genealogical tables that completes the book. These 
tables embrace no less than seven hundred and thirty-six out of 
a possible total of eight hundred and five Todas. The race, 
though small in number, is not decreasing. 








THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
The Birds of Aristophanes. With Translation and Commentary 
by B. B. Rogers. (George Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—The repu- 
tation of Mr. Rogers as a critic and translator of Aristophanes 
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is of the highest, and the present edition of The Birds brings 
out his best qualities. ‘The play, we know, only obtained the 
second prize, being defeated by “ The Revellers ” of Ameipsias, 
Nor is this, perhaps, strange, for the closing scenes are not 
striking, while the early half, with its “idyllic” beauty, its 
«dainty bird-melodies” and fine touches of “poetic imagina- 
tion,” is still “lacking in the robust humour, the strong human 
° . . . 
element, the broad personal satire which the Athenians expected 
their comic poets to supply.” But the very delicacy of the work 
has commended the play to all lovers of poetry ever since, and 
the charm of its exquisite lyrics lives again in such a version of 
the hoopoe’s serenade to the nightingale as this :— 
** Awake my mate! 
Shake off thy slumbers, and clear and strong 
Let loose the floods of thy glorious song, 
The sacred dirge of thy mouth divine 
For sore-wept Itys, thy child and mine; 
Thy tender trillings his name prolong 
With the liquid note of thy tawny throat ; 
Through the leafy curls of the woodbine sweet 
The pure sound mounts to the heavenly seat, 
And Phoebus, lord of the golden hair, 
As he lists to thy wild plaint echoing there, 
Draws answering strains from his ivoried lyre, 
Till he stirs the dance of the heavenly choir, 
And calls from the blessed lips on high 
Of immortal Gods, a divine reply 
To the tones of thy witching melody.” 
is is slation as it should be, and as we expect it from Mr. 
This is tran 
Rogers; but the present volume is also made specially interesting 
o , aa “ - 
by its introduction dealing with Greek birds. Schoolboys who 
read the play know well what terror their mysterious names 
inspire; but the dullest, or laziest, of lads would be attracted by 
se delirhtful pages. ‘To find in a lexicon that xarapdxrns is 
these delig pag paxrn 
the “skua gull” is mere vexation; but to read how Mr. Rogers 
identifies it with the solan goose, which, when it espies a fish, 
first soars upward and then “falls like a thunderbolt” on its 
prey, is pure pleasure. Equally good, too, is his account of the 
dpxiaos, or golden-crested wren, to whom, when King Zeus is 


’ 


deposed, men are “to sacrifice a masculine midge” as his royal 
successor, and who owes his namo BasiAloxos, Regulus, roitelet, 
and kinglet not merely to his crown of gold, but rather to his 
bullying, domineering ways, which are admirably illustrated ; 
while on such subjects as the swan’s dying song, the chirrup of 
the cicala, or musical imitaticns of a nightingale’s note, the 
reader will find much that is not only novel, but also adds greatly 


to the interest of the play. Altogether, it isan admirable volume, | 


and increases the debt which both literature and learning already 
owe to its author. 








SCHOLARSHIP. 

A History of Classical Scholarship. By Dr. Sandys. Vol. I. 
Second Edition. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This admirable work was reviewed in these columns little more 
than two years ago; but the fact that a new edition is required 
at what the author calls “an unexpectedly early date” deserves 
at least some notice. At a time when the position of “ classical 


CLASSICAL 


scholarship ” might seem to be in some peril, it is an encouraging | 


sign that a volume which is distinctly of a learned rather than 
a popular character should meet with such a rapid and remark- 
able sale. Dr. Sandys is to be congratulated on the proof which 
he has thus afforded that sound and solid work, even when it 
deals with classical study, can still ensure prompt and full recogni- 
tion. He is not, however, content with his past labours, but, 
with indefatigable industry, has amplified this new edition 
to the extent of some twenty-eight pages by adding a large 
number of those exact references to authorities which are 
so essential in a standard work of this character, while he 
also announces that the second volume, “including a series of 
portraits of eminent scholars” from the fifteenth century to the 
present time, “is already in the press.” No one who recalls—as 
every student must—the names of those illustrious, and yet too 
often obscure, men who since the revival of letters have handed 
on the torch of classical learning, can fail to look forward with 
interest to this almost completed volume. We can only trust 
that at some now distant date a still further volume will be added 
to this magnum opus, and that Dr. Sandys will receive from some 
great scholar of the future the same wise and kindly treatment 
which he has meted out to so many of his own predecessors. 








SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. 

Saint Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the Author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” With 28 Illustrations. (Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)\—The fascination that clings round Catherine 
Benincasa is sufficient to account for any number of biographies 
from as many points of view. For one reason or another, 
perhaps because of some rather lengthy sentences, the present 


dashing—interest of others on the subject; notably that delight- 
ful volume of Catherine’s letters, with introductions and notes, 
which was reviewed in the Spectator some months ago. Still, the 
book given to us by the well-known and accomplished author of 
“ Mademoiselle Mori” has very great merits of its own, and it 
will be read with interest by all who love the Italy of the 
fourteenth century, with its amazing history, civil and ecclesi- 
astical; all who have visited Siena with open eyes and ears, and 
who have fallen under the spell of one of the most marvellous 
women that ever lived. The author has made the fullest use of 
a quantity of valuable material, and her book, as the title 
suggests, is as much a history of Papal Italy at that time as a 
personal account of the saintly Catherine. Its attractiveness is 
increased by a quantity of excellent illustrations. We could 
have spared, however, the head of St. Catherine as preserved 
at San Domenico, a relic none the less ghastly because its 
authenticity is undoubted. 








TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL WORK 
TRAVEL. 

Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel. By Bishop 
Wilkinson, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Bishop 
Wilkinson has for his diocese Northern and Central Europe,— 
i.e., the scattered congregations of Anglicans within that region. 
He has many interesting things to tell us of his experiences, 
which, as may be supposed, bring him into contact with note- 
worthy persons and incidents. If we had to choose the country 
which seems to give the most abundant supply of things worth 
commemorating, we should certainly say Russia. Travel in that 
vast land is not by any means reduced to the regularity which 
prevails in Western Europe. Bishop Wilkinson has undergone 
hardships in this region of experience which entitle him to the 
rank, say, of a Confessor. Then what a curious story is 
this, though it is not first-hand. The Czar and Czarina, with 
other notabilities, were present at the service in an Anglican 
chapel. An aide-de-camp hurried up to the chaplain and 
told him that a man was lurking behind the organ,—probably 
a Nihilist. It was the organ-blower! The Bishop has much to 
say about the kindness and courtesy of the Orthodox Bishops. 
All this is pleasant to read; but when one remembers what the 
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Eastern Church teaches in its formal Confessions, it cannot mean 
much. Of the German part of the volume, perhaps the most 
interesting portions are those that concern the Royalties. Tho 
present Kaiser and his father and his grandfather appear in these 
pages, and we have some touching recollections of the Empress 
Frederick. Not the least valuable part of the book is to be found 
in the matter which the writer, who evidently keeps his ears open 
to all kinds of knowledge, hears from experts in various 
subjects. The interview with Maxim Gorky does not exactly 
fall within his episcopal province; but we are very glad to have 
it. Our author’s views on Russia and India do not seem 
to be well defined. On p. 250 he says that “the Russians 
like the English individually but not nationally.” We have 
“defeated their legitimate aspirations.” “This,” he goes on to 
say, “may be supposed to mean that we have barred their way 
to India.” Yet further on (p. 416) he quotes the saying of a 
Russian fellow-traveller that Russian ambition in this respect 
“is a ghost-story and nothing more,” and adds: “This is the 
invariable Russian opinion as to India.” 








AND ITS STORY. 

Touraine and its Story. By Anne Macdonell. With Coloured 
Illustrations by A. B. Atkinson. (J. M. Dent and Co. £1 1s. 
net.)—Books dealing with Touraine and its bordering provinces 
are becoming very numerous, and vary much in value. Miss 
Macdonell’s new book is to be welcomed as a genuine and trust- 
worthy addition to English knowledge of this attractive subject. 
Touraine has everything to delight both tourist and reader: not 
only in the beauty of its far-famed castles and great houses and 
their history so full of romance, but in all that nameless charm, 
no less real because not evident to every passing traveller, which 
lays such hold on the minds of those who are capable of feeling 
it. Old France—the words have a thrill of their own for some 
ears—may be felt and known nowhere better than in the sweet 
valleys and by the streams of Touraine. Half the merit of Miss 
Macdonell’s book lies in her power of appreciating all this and 
touching it with good taste and sympathy. Her subject is large ; 
Touraine’s portrait-gallery is a long one; and we should be glad 
if space allowed us to dwell a little, with a few slight criticisms, 
on what seems the generally correct history. But the blemishes 
are so really insignificant that we feel safe in recommending the 
book, with its pretty illustrations, to all who care for a fascinating 
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book has not quite the romantic—one might almost say the 





subject. 
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Religious Genius. By L.S. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
This book is in reality a treatise upon the immense difficulty of 
maintaining a proper equipoise between the spiritual and the 
practical in matters of religion. “ L.S.” considers religious genius 
to be a gift analogous to all other kinds of genius, something 
which cannot be attained by taking pains, “a quality or kind 
of power rather than a degree of it.” Some persons possess, as 
he truly says, a “spiritual vision,” a “God-consciousness and 
realisation” which is denied to others. Religious genius has, he 
believes—and, we think, proves—a power of begetting religious 
genius,—a theory by which he accounts for the difficult pheno- 
mena of conversion. “ L. S.” does not, we gather, regard the gift 
as at all rare. “Its office is to fit specially and speedily the 
recipient as a leader and pioneer in the domain of religion.” 
The latter half of the book is taken up in pointing out the 
terrible snares which lie in the path of the man of religious 
genius, and in suggesting methods by which the gift may be put 
to the best use,—“the true romance which the world exists to 
realise will be the transformation of genius into practical power.” 
To sum up, the book before us is an interesting, but somewhat 
visionary, piece of work. 


Life and Adventure Beyond Jordan. By the Rev. G. Robinson 
Lees, B.A., F.R.G.S. (Charles Kelly. 5s. net.)—Mr. Robinson 
Lees contributed to Syrian archaeology a valuable addition when 
he followed the course of the Roman road across the desert to 
the southern limit of the Hauran Mountains. He was the first 
to journey by this perilous track, of which he published a short 
account in the Geographical Journal for 1895. His present book 
is not likely to enhance his reputation. The desert country which 
he explored has been examined far more exhaustively during 
the past ten years by Father Germer Durand, by Dussaud, and 
by Briinnow, and the results of their labours, together with such 
as were obtained by Mr. Robinson Lees, have been given to the 
world in Briinnow’s great book, “ Provincia Arabia.” No reference 
is made to that work, nor, indeed, does the present author appear 
to have any knowledge of recent research, or he would not commit 
himself to such astonishing statements as that in which he 
declares the Nabataean Empire to have been founded in the sixth 
century B.C. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 








Mr. JOHN LONG has been successful in securing a brilliant 
array of New Novels by the most popular Authors of the day, 
These Novels have been selected with the greatest care to suit the 
tastes of all readers and should on no account be missed. Below 
are the first Seventeen Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE YOKE (Author of “Mr. and Mrs, Villiers”) 


Hubert Wales 
THE FOLLY OF THE WISE G. Sidney Paternoster 
THE LUCK OF THE LEURA Mrs, Campbell Praed 
THE WORLD AND DELIA 


Curtis Yorke 
THE DUST OF CONFLICT Harold Bindloss 


SELMA Lucas Cleeve 
AMAZEMENT James Blyth 
THE PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE David Christie Murray 
IZELLE OF THE DUNES C. Guise Mitford 
THE MISTRESS OF AYDON R. H. Forster 


THE HOUSE IN THE CRESCENT Adeline Sergeant 
THE DUCHESS OF PONTIFEX SQUARE G. W. Appleton 
THE TWO FORCES E. Way Elkington 
THE DUKE’S DILEMMA Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAHARAJAH Mrs. C. E. Phillimore 
THE SECOND EVIL Sadi Grant 
A LIGHT-HEARTED REBELLION John Langfield 





RECORDS OF AN OLD VICARAGE 
By ROBERT YATES WHYTEHEAD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


* This delicious chronicle of village life of England past is a veritable oasis 
of charming reflection and anecdote, and if I judge aright, should prove one 
of the most successful—and justly successful—books that have appeared for 
many months.”—Evening News. 

“A lively, genial book, full of good anecdotes and quaint experiences.” 

—Times. 





JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


London : 








A 


Striking Reduction in the Price 
of New Novels by Well. 
Known & Approved Authors 


2/6 net instead of 6/« 


The Publishers believe that the demands of present. 
day readers call for the issue of ENTIRELY NEW NOVELS 
at the more popuiar price of 2/6 net, instead of at the 
usual price of 6/-. They make no alteration whatever 
in the quality or style of production. The Novels aro 
in every respect fully equal to the high S/x-Shilling 
standard. 


IN THE PRESS AND TO BE READY SHORTLY, 
THE SPANISH NECKLACE ~- _ B. M. Croker 


With 8 Illustrations by F, Pecram. 


ISRAEL RANK (ready) - - Roy Horniman 
THE GHOST (ready) - - Arnold Bennett 
A FREE SOLITUDE - - Alice Perrin 
THE OBLIGING HUSBAND - Frank Barrett 


With a Frontispiece in Colours by StrerHen Rein. 


THE LAST OF THE MAMMOTHS Raymond Turenne 
HER HONOUR - - - Robert Machray 
MONSIEUR DE PARIS - -Mary C. Rowsell 
HIS WIFE’S REVENGE - - George R. Sims 
LOVE WILL VENTURE IN - Amelia E, Barr 


The MEDICI Series of Coloured 
Reproductions after the 
Old Masters. 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE says:—“The elaborate 
chromo-lithographs of the Arundel! Society have been 
surpassed, not only in the substitution of photographic 
accuracy of detail for careful manual copying, but also 
in clear » fresh » and variety of hues. Nothing 
of the kind, at once so good and at so reasonable a 
rate, has ever before heen offered to the public.” 


Vv. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY, after 
the Painting now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan 
(The Colour Surface about 16 by 12 inches.) 

10s. 6d. net. (Fe.) 


. LORENZO Di CREDI. 


THE ANNUNCIATION, afier the Painting in 
tempera on Wooden Panel, now in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence, (Cvlour Surface, 174 by 12 inches.) 

15s. net. (Marci.) 


FILIPPINO LIPPI (ascribed to). 


THE VIRGIN IN ADORATION, after the 
Painting in tempera on Wooden Panel, purchased in 
1903 by the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. (Colour Surface, 
194 by 15 inches.) 15s, net, (April.) 


BOTTICELLI. 
THE BIRTH OF VENUS, after the Painting in 


tempera on Wooden Panel, now in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. (Colour Surface, 36 by 214 inches.) 
25s. net. ((ct.) 








Vv 


Vil, 


Vill. 


Please write for a Full Prospectus and Note. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON. 
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Mr. George All Allen’s List ‘Mr. Eveleigh Nash’ s New Books 


THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Notes, by 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 


JUST OUT. 


MEDEA 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE :— 


net. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN. 


ELECTRA. 
Also a Paper Cover Edition of— 
THE TROJAN WOMEN. HIPPOLYTUS. 


ELECTRA. BACCHAE. 
Imperial 16mo, 1s. net each. 


[Fiyth Edition. 


Ready End of February. 
NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY 


M. MAETERLINCK. 
LIFE AND FLOWERS 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


[Ninth Edition. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. 
THE TREASURE of the HUMBLE 


With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. [Sixth Edition. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


With an Introduction by ALFRED SUTRO, § [ Fourth Edition. 


THE DOUBLE GARDEN. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
SUTRO. 


and ALFRED 
| Second Edition. 








GUIDE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 
HELWAN AND THE 
EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


By W. PAGE MAY, M.D. 
With Articles on the Archrology and the Flora of the District 
by Professors SAYCE and SCHWEINFURTH. Also 3 Maps and 
32 Full-page Illustrations, and serviceable information for Visitors 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


RUSKIN LIBRARY EDITION. 


Edited by E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 
The next Volumes, XX VII. & XXVIIL, containing Letters 1 to 60 of 
FORS CLAVIGERA, 
with Introduction and Notes, will be published in FEBRUARY. 


For fuller particulars of this Edition and 
methods of payment see complete Prospectus on 
application. 


The Life, Letters, & Work 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
Illustrated with 154 Reproductions from Drawings and 
Paintings by LORD LEIGHTON, including 18 in Colour Sind 

18 in Photogravure. 


750 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


This important Biography includes the Diaries 
and Letters written by Leighton, Among other 
Letters are several from George Eliot, Ruskin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Henry Greville, Mrs, 
Fanny Kemble. [vJust Out. 


A WOMAN IN THE CANNIBAL HEBRIDES. 


READY THIS DAY.—Demy Svo, 19s. 6d. net, with over 106 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 


FROM FiJi TO THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Demy Svo, lis. net. 
MADAME DE STAEL AND HER 
LOVERS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Madame de Staél was a live woman of immense ability and 
great force of character, whose personality had to be reckoned 
with in most of the departments of human endeavour. Even 
Talleyrand was, at one time, glad to lean upon her influence; 
even Byron was jealous of the figure she cut in society ; even the 
Duke of Wellington knelt to kiss her hand; even the Russian 
Emperor sought her advice. Her life was crowned with success; 
homage and applause were the things for which she appeared to 
live. But the tribute of flattery and the consciousness of power 
did not satisfy her. These things were vain unless she could 
also love and be loved. ‘That is the secret of her inner life. She 
tried to be—in a sense, and to an extent she was—grande 
amoureuse. 


NOW READY.—Demy §8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY. 


Being the True Story of the Assassination of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga. 


By CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVICH, 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
King of Servia to the Court of St. James. 
Westminster Gazette.—“ Singularly vivid and realistic.” 
Athenwum.—* The story he has to tell is full of interest and he 
tells it admirably.” 


FIFTH IMPRESSION OF A GREAT NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “The Hill,” “ Brothers,” &c. 


By 


A THRILLING BOOK OF GHOST STORIES. 
NOW READY.—6s. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. 

By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Daily Telegraph.—* For those who like their feelings harrowed, 
who wish to thrill at midnight, this book is the very thing.” 
Morning Post.—* One reads such excellent work, and delights 
to notice that it is not craft.” 





NEW NOVEL BY “RITA.” 
READY ON TUESDAY.—6s 
THE POINTING FINGER. 
By “RITA,” 
Author of “ “Peg the Rake,” &c. 


Souls,” 


A POWERFUL DRAMATIC STORY BY A NEW 
WRITER. 
NOW READY.—s. 
GOD’S OUTPOST. 
CULLEN GOULDSBURY. 


the story of a priest who slumbered at his tch as an 
and it is one which will make a sensation in the 


By 
This is 
outpost of God, 
reading world. 


wa 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF HANDEL TO!THE THEORY OF ALTERNATING 


WORKS BY OTHER COMPOSERS 


Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


By Sepitry Tayior, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


This book gives material for independent judgment on Handel's indebted- 
ness to predecessors or contemporaries. The task of singling out the com- 
positions on which Handel drew has already been performed, but till now 
actual comparison has necessitated the hunting-up and confronting of corre- 
sponding passages, not infrequently complicated by need of transposition. 

ere, in a single volume, a study of the whole subject is presented and the 
process of comparison made easy by the collocation of musical extracts, aided 
wherever requisite by transposition. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS 


Crown 8vo., 3 vols., 48. 6d, net each 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D. Master of Peterhouse. 


The third and concluding volume of this edition of Crabbe's Poems is now 
ready. The edition includes a large number of poems hitherto unpublished 
and is the most complete collection published. As in other volumes of the 
same series of Cambridge English Classics, a record of variations from the text 
printed is given in an appendix to each volume. The third volume, just ready, 
contains also a full bibliography of Crabbe’s Poems, by Mr. A. T. Bartholomew 
of the Cambridge University Library. 


COWLEY: ESSAYS, PLAYS AND SUNDRY 
VERSES 


Edited by A. R. Water, M.A. 


This companion volume to the POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY already 
published in the same series (Cambridge English Classics), contains the 
rest of Cowley’s English writings. The earlier volume gave the whole of 
the poems collected for the folio which appeared the year after Cowley’s 
death. ‘The present gives the poems not included in the folio, its prose 
contents and Cowley’s English plays, 


MODERN SPAIN, 1815-1898 


Crown 8ro. 1 map, 7s. 6d. 


Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net 


By H. Butter Crarke, M.A. late Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College and sometime Taylorian Teacher of Spanish 
in the University of Oxford. With a Memoir of the Author 
by the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Butler Clarke completed the manuscript of 
this book, which he left ready for press. The proofs have been read by Mr. W. 
H. Hutton, by Sefior Don F, de Arteaguy Pereira, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish 
in the University of Oxford, and by Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has supplied foot-notes on a few passages, but the book is 
now published practically as it was written. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION 


Demy 8vo. 4 maps. 7s. 6d. net 


By H. Munro Cuapwicx, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. 


This book is an attempt to give an account of the early history of the 
English nation, calling attention to a field of investigation which, though 
rich in promise, has been greatly neglected. 


KINSHIP ORGANISATIONS AND GROUP 
MARRIAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Demy 8vo. 3 maps, 6s. net 
By NorTHCOTE W. Tuomas, M.A. 


An interesting survey of our present knowledge of Australian kinship 
organisations which throws light on some of the problems of primitive 
sociology. It is becoming an axiom in anthropology that what is needed is 
not discursive treatment of large subjects but the minute discussions of 
special themes, a detailed examination of limited areas, This work the 
author has undertaken for Australia. 


DE REPUBLICA ANGLORUM: A DIS- 
COURSE ON THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF ENGLAND. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net 


By Sir Tuomas Smitx. Edited by L. Aston, Christ’s 
College. With a Preface by F. W. Marrzanp, LL.D. late 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. 
A new edition of the well-known treatise by Queen Elizabeth's Secretary of 
State, first published iu 1583. 





CURRENTS 
Demy 8vo., 2 vols., 12s. net each 


By AtexanpErR Russert, M.A. M.ILE.E. Lecturer ang 
Consultant, Faraday House, London, 


The second volume of this work, now ready, gives a sketch of the theory of 
the working of alternating apparatus which should prove helpful to engineers 
teachers and advanced students. In addition to the more elementary parts 
of the theory, an introduction is given to several of the more difficult problems 
which arise in practical work. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS 


Second edition. 
By A. E. H. Love, M.A. D.Sc. F.B.S. 
The changes which have been made in this new edition are, for the most 


part, of the nature of a rearrangement of the order of the material, in order 
to present the theory in a less abstract fashion. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF 
GREEK AND LATIN: 


Embodying the scheme approved for Latin by the 
Classical Association. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 


Third edition, revised. Demy 8vo, 1s, 
By Epwarp VERNON ARNOLD, Litt.D. and Ropert Sermovg 
Conway, Litt.D. 


New grammars and schoolbooks have familiarised Latin teachers in al] 
parts with the proposed change, and their representative associations have 
with practical unanimity declared in its favour. It is hoped by the authors 
that the reissue of this pamphlet will help to minimise any inconvenience that 
may be felt in what remains of the period of transition. The author's scheme 
of reform of Greek pronunciation embodies proposals circulated in draft, as q 
basis for discussion, to the members of the Classical Association by the 
Pronunciation Committee appointed by the Council of that body, 


STUDIES IN EDUCATION DURING THE 
AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE, 1400-1600 


Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net 
By W. H. Woopwarp, Professor of Education in the 
University of Liverpool. 

The subject of the present volume appeals to all those who desire to make 
acquaintance with the achievements of the great scholars and teachers who 
laid the foundation of higher education for the modern world. The theme of 
the book, viewed as a whole, is the origin and development of the idea of a 
liberal education—embracing character, manners, and instruction—during 
the two important formative ceuturies of modern Europe. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH ACCORDING TO 
THE SEPTUAGINT 


(Codex Alexandrinus). Vol. II., Text and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. II., 6s. net 
Edited by R. R. Orruey, M.A. 


The first volume of this work, published in 1904 (5s. net), rave on facing 
pages translations from the Hebrew and the Greek. The present and con- 
cluding volume gives the text of the Septuagint version, with introduction, 
list of MSS., notes and indices. The Greek text alone is also published 
separately, in cloth, price 2s. net. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF ST. PAUL 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By W. Epwarp Cuapwick, B.D., B.Sc. Vicar of St. Giles’, 
Northampton. 


The author draws attention in this book to certain factors in St. Paul's 
social teaching, and endeavours to show how close is their agreement with 
those principles of social welfare which modern students of Sociology, 
working by the inductive method, have as they believe discovered, 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE 


Demy 8vo. cloth 12s. 6d. net, leather 21s. neg 


The Authorised and Revised Versions printed in combination 
in one text. 


This Bible is so printed that either the Authorised or the Revised Version 
way be read from the same text, without difficulty and without looking away 
from the one text. The method adopted is to print in large type such words 
as are common to both Versions. Where there is a difference between the 
Versions, however minute, the one line of large type divides into two parallel 
lines of smaller type, of which the upper gives the separate reading of the 
Revised and the lower that of the Authorised Version. 

Many methods have been tried to facilitate comparisons between the two 
texts, but no other method gives a comparative view of the two Versions ata 
glance, showing at once and with perfect clearness the position, extent, and 
nature of every difference between them. 


The Revised Version, printed in the Interlinear Bible with the Authorised, 
is the joint property of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
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